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No. 27 Garage Door Latch 




















makes it—gives it ‘‘class’’— it’s ‘““The ARIS- 
TOCRAT of Garage Door Latches.” 


Note the long, graceful lines of the handles, 
one on either side of the door, which give it 
the resemblance of the higher grade door 
locks. The National will improve the appear- 
ance of any garage door. 


No complicated mechanism—not a part that 
will get out of order. And here’s a good fea- 
ture about it— it’s Reversible for either Right 
or Left-hand doors. 


And you'll be surprised to see the people, 
who, while they don’t own the highest Grade 


The Latch 
That Honors 
The Garage 
That Houses 
The Car 


People who buy Rolls-Royce, 
Pierce-Arrow, Packard, Cadillac 
and other high grade cars usually 
house them in high class garages. 


And if there’s any one thing 
more than another that they’re 
over particular about it’s the Latch 
that goes on their Garage Door. 


Because a Garage Door Latch 
either makes or mars a garage. 


The 


NATIONAL 


Cars, like to have their Garage give the im- 
pression that they do. The National Garage 
Door Latch creates that impression. 


Packed one complete latch with screws in a 


neat strong box. One dozen in a case. 


Finished regularly as follows: Japan, Dead 
Black Japan, Sherardized and Dead Black 
Japan, Sherardized and Plated any finish. 


You'll find it the best selling Latch you 
ever stocked. 


Send for Catalog and ‘“‘Direct to Dealer’ 
prices. 


National Mfg. Company 
STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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Co-operation the Keynote of Big 


Automobile 


A. H. Nichols 
of Buhl Sons 
Co., Detroit, 





Chairman of 
the Conven- 
tion 


Accessory 
Convention 


Mr. Nichols is chair- 
man of the Automobile 
Accessories Committee 
of the National Hard 


ware Association 


“seen 


Hardware Jobbers and Manufacturers Meet in Detroit to Discuss 
Ways and Means for Increasing Sales—Hardware Trade Logical 
Avenue of Distribution— Complete Report of the Convention 


and the magic growth of the Michigan -me- 

tropolis vividly reflects the growth of auto- 
mobiles and automobile accessories. In 1900 De- 
troit had a population of 285,704. In 1910, 462,- 
676; in 1915, 673,498; in 1916, 734,562, and in 
1918 925,000. Detroit has been going some and 
the same speed indicator that registered her prog- 
ress has recorded the pace set by the makers of 
cars and equipment. 

Naturally the fourth city, with her motors of 
progress attuned to the times, was an ideal place 
in which to hold the first exclusive convention of 
the Automobile Accessory branch of the National 
Hardware Association and the accompanying ex- 
hibit of the nation’s great automobile accessory 
manufacturers who are associate members. 

The meet was staged March 20 and 21 at the 
Statler. That’s the big hotel where a sign reading 
“My reputation is in your hands” hangs over the 
desk. It’s signed by E. M. Statler. That sign 
might well have been written by any one of the 
two hundred automobile accessory manufacturers 
who were at the Detroit Convention, and as they 
looked over the wholesale hardware men who were 


Tis story of Detroit is a story of automobiles 
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there from every section of the United States they 
must have felt that their reputation was in good 
hands. 

The representatives of HARDWARE AGE _ inter- 
viewed every wholesaler there and the smallest in- 
crease found in 1918 accessory sales over those of 
1917 was a clean 50 per cent. Some speed, we'll 
say, and the hardware machine is just getting 
nicely tuned up. 


A Meeting of Surprises 

T was a meeting of surprises. The manufac- 

turers were shocked into a realization that some- 
thing new was on foot when they received the alto- 
gether delightful news that there was absolutely 
no charge for exhibit space. They were agreeably 
surprised again when they found that the attend- 
ance at the business meetings was entirely optional 
and there were no chastisements in the form of 
fines to be visited upon those unfortunates who did 
not answer a roll call. Their surprise was visible 
It stuck out all over. It was evident that they had 
been treated differently at other accessory conven- 
tions, and they responded by attending every meet- 
ing in a body. Chair space was at a premium and 
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the interest was of the real self-starting variety. 

Then the exhibit hall! Say, it was in a class 
by itself. The manufuacturers sent their star 
salesmen and their biggest executives. The brains 
of the trade were there and the jobbers’ purchases 
were in quantities that were altogether pleasing. 

This meeting registers the progress of the most 
unusual growth of any line that has ever come to 
be recognized as a regular part of the hardware 
business. From a most obscure position seven 
years ago accessories have come to occupy a com- 


Nichols Fires Opening 


HOPE that this meeting will only be a marker for 

many more such conventions. If you will take a 
look at our exhibit room you will see the great interest 
our associated members have taken in this meeting. 
The large attendance shows the great interest that 
is being taken by everyone throughout the country in 
this new enterprise, for in this meeting every important 
city in the United States is represented. This speaks 
a lot for what is practically a new enterprise. I believe 
it was in 1893 that the Barnum & Bailey circus adver- 
tised as one of their greatest curiosities the horseless 
carriage, and I am told that they relied upon the 
drawing features of that curiosity for their financial 
for that year. 

When you take into consideration the fact that a few 
years ago the first automobile was not used, and auto- 
mobile accessories were unknown, the great growth 
and magnitude of this enterprise is certainly wonderful. 
It is one of the largest industries, if not the largest, 
in the world. Few of us have any conception of the 
billions of dollars that are to-day invested in the manu- 
facture of motor-driven vehicles, and in the accessories. 


The Big Baby Industry 


ERHAPS I could illustrate that by calling your 

attention to a gentleman in our city, a man who 
just a few years ago was living perfectly contented, 
his only income being that of an ordinary machinist. 
He enjoyed carrying his tin dinner pail the same as 
many others have. To-day he is known all over the 
world. He has his friends everywhere, and he is the 
possessor of an income annually of many millions of 
dollars. He is without doubt the greatest moneymaker 
that has ever been known, the most successful one, at 
least; but it required the automobile industry to de- 
velop his talents. 

I can also point you to large fortunes that have been 
accumulated in other business lines, but which have 
almost instantly disappeared when invested in this new 
industry. So that when we look back and see the mis- 
takes of others I have felt like condemning the hardware 
dealers for the mistakes that they make, for the fact 
is undisputed that for a time the hardware dealer al- 
lowed the thought to prevail that automobile accessories 
were entirely foreign to the hardware business. He 
did not realize that he had sold automobile accessories 
long, long before an automobile was made. 

He considered automobile accessories as consisting of 
many new inventions; some of them were successful; 
the majority of them were failures, and as a result of 
this erroneous belief on the part of the dealer the auto- 
mobile owner formed the habit, when he wanted any- 
thing for his automobile of going to the garage, or the 
new dealer, the accessory dealer. But when he wanted 
a wrench or a hammer or a pair of pliers, or some tool 
for his farm or his factory, why, he went to a hardware 
store, just the same as he always had done. 


suceess 


Dawn of a New Day 


OW the National Hardware Association realized 

the mistake that the hardware dealer was making. 
and in order to educate him to the fact that he was 
the natural source of supply of all automobile acces- 
sories, they formed this branch; and in 1916 they held 
their first meeting at Atlantic City. The National 
Hardware Association have been holding meetings for 
some twenty-six or twenty-seven years, but the first 
automobile accessory meeting was held in 1916. They 
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manding and most constructive position in the in- 
dustry. The life, the spirit, the enthusiasm im- 
parted by these goods and the clean-cut men who 
manufacture and sell them has had a decided in- 
fluence on other lines handled by hardware mer- 
chants, and automobile accessories certainly de- 
serve the whole-hearted work hardware men are 
putting into their distribution. 

The first session of the Detroit meeting was held 
Thursday morning with A. H. Nichols, Buhl Sons 
Company, Detroit, in the chair. He said in part: 


Gun with Perfect Aim 


also realized the great help that the manufacturer 


‘could be in this educational work, and so they invited 


the manufacturer, who wished to co-operate with the 
hardware dealer, to assist in advancing this work and 
become an associate member; and as a result the hard- 
ware jobbers of the United States and the automobile 
accessory manufacturers are meeting here to-day in 
convention. 

We are not here to coerce or to condemn, to make 
rules, or establish laws. We are here absolutely for 
educational purposes. We want.a free and open expres- 
sion from every member here. We want to profit by 
your experience, or by your mistakes, so you may profit 
by ours. This association would not if it could, and 
it could not if it would, tell you gentlemen how to 
conduct our business. You all have the right to do 
as you please after you leave this convention. The 
manufacturer may sell to whom he may wish; he may 
charge whatever price he may desire, and the jobber 
reserves the same right to spend his money wherever 
he thinks it is for his interest to spend it. 

Co-operation the Thing 

W* all believe in co-operation, or we would not be 

members of this association. I think you all will 
agree with me that the garage is a necessity, and should 
be encouraged, but the garage man is not naturally a 
merchandiser. The hardware dealer, from his long 
experience in the hardware business, is familiar with 
the different makes, and is a better judge of their grades, 
and certainly must be a better merchant to buy acces- 
sories than the less experienced merchant, who is so 
apt to be deceived by the goods that may have a fine 
finish, but are manufactured only for a price. There 
is the additional investment that is necessary, which 
would naturally increase the hardware dealer’s over- 
head, but not to any material extent. 

You manufacturers should remember this one point, 
that the hardware jobbers represent your goods in 
every town, in every hamlet, in this country, and cer- 
tainly ought to be able to represent your goods in these 
cross-roads, at a price that would be suicidal for you, 
or a specialty man to attempt to reach. So I can see 
no reason why we should not look to the hardware 
dealer, the natural source of supply, for great automo- 
bile aecessory 

This great enterprise is practically in its infancy. 
The automobile is used to-day more than the horse and 
carriage ever was. The motor truck is a great com- 
petitor of the railroad in the transportation of freight, 
and the good roads will make it a still stronger com- 
petitor. It will not be long before every farmer will 
have a tractor, and some of them many. Flying 
through space on air is no longer a dream, and soon 
every city of importance will have landing fields. A 
New York street will reach from New York to San 
Francisco. A New Orleans street will reach from 
New Orleans to Montreal. These streets will be lighted, 
and traveled by night, and they will have anchor bal- 
loons to gide them by day. I only mention these things 
to show you the great work that we have before us, 
and the necessity of building now on a concrete foun- 
dation. 


sales. 


1918 Was a Banner Year 
HE dealers should realize that they have a great 
opportunity, through the automobile accessory 
business, to become the world’s greatest merchandisers 
The manufacturer should realize the importance of 
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T. A. Saylor, Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich.; 

Fernley; R. Mueller, Wilson 
looking into the financial standing of the people that 
he wishes to do business with. He should not build 
just for to-day, because the financial standing of the 
people that you deal with will be a very important 
factor in the near future. The conditions of the past 
year or so possibly have not had a tendency to increase 
the sale of automobile accessories. This great cry for 
economy—the desire that every citizen has had to make 
the old do—would naturally have a tendency to curtail 
the output, and yet, if you take the matter up with 
your hardware dealers I know they will tell you the 
year just closed has been the most successful year that 
the automobile accessory department has ever had 
For this, gentlemen, I credit the National Hardware 


‘We Are 


Mr. 
every 


Fernley Says, 


RINGING round of applause 
Fernley as he arose to speak, 
man present knew that a large share of the credit 
for the success of the convention was due the hard- 


greeted 
because 


working secretary-treasurer. After brief intro- 
ductory remarks Mr. Fernley said: 
As our president has very aptly said, we have no 


binding rules or regulations. We rather depreciate the 
passing of resolutions at conventions, unless it may be 
resolutions of courtesy, or resolutions at the proper 
time to adjourn. The National Hardware Association of 
the United States is not a “resoluting” body. We 
prefer to do things. Now, we have no apologies for 
stating that this is primarily a convention. 
We have brought as many as possible of the buyers of 
the automobile supply branch of our association to 
this convention. We have given the principals of 
houses, their presidents and treasurers, to understand 
that they were not particularly wanted here. We want 


business 


R. V. Dickinson, U. 


S. Rubber Co.; Secretary-Treasurer T. James 


Hardware Co., Beaumont, Tex. 
Association, and the work that has been done through 
this branch; and I am not unmindful of the wonderful 


help the associate members have given us. 


| want to also especially mention the work that has 
been done through our secretary-treasurer’s office. In the 
past few years I have been in closer touch with that 


office than perhaps I ever was before, and I realize 
better than perhaps some of you do the great work this 
office is doing for us individually. I think, however, Mr 
Fernley no introduction. I think possibly you 
are anxiously waiting to hear from him, so for the 
time being I am going to turn the meeting over to Mr 
T ‘James Fernley, our secretary whom you 
all know. 


Not 


the buyers; we want the 
talking about, and we have 


needs 


-treasurer, 


Resoluting Body” 


who knows what he is 


manufacturing 


man 
invited our 


friends, who are associate members, to come, because 
this is their association as much as anyone’s, and th 
one purpose of getting you together that proper 
business connections can be formed. You buyers have 


a rare opportunity of seeing new goods, and of talking 
with the principals and the particular repre 
of the houses and manufacturing concerns, from whon 


you might desire to purchase. Yon have an opportunity 


sentatives 


of seeing their merchandise. You have a rare Oppor 
tunity, from the manufacturer’s standpoint, of showing 
your merchandise; that we hope you will do without 
any hesitance. 

At our convention in Atlantic City the question of 
buying and selling was generally tabooed, and quite 
properly so, but we have felt that the time was ripe 
for the bringing together of the seller and the buyer, ir 
order that better connections could be formed. To you 
manufacturers IT should say that if you do not de 
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business here, in my judgment there is something the 
matter with your stuff. Now, we are going to arrange 
our program in such a way as will make it possible 
for the buyers to have ample time. When we adjourn 
here let it not be a question of lunch. Let us cut out 
lunch for one day. I will say personally I will drop it 
myself. I do so on the advise of my physician. You 
can make more money by going into that exhibition 
room and spending your lunch hour there than prob- 
ably you can make in the cafe downstairs, and it will 
cost you less to do it. I want to say this, Mr. President, 
that I never saw anything more beautiful than the ante- 
room of that exhibition room this morning. I think 
our association should thank you for the magnificent 
co-operation. Without exception, you respected our 
earnest request when you came into this meeting. 


Hardware Trade Best Avenue of Distribution 


S our president has said, we are not here to ask 
you not to sell this man, or to refrain from making: 
connections with another man. We are living, thank 
God, under a liberty-loving system, and there is not 
‘anyone here who is manufacturing automobile acces 
sories who is not privileged, so far as the National 
‘Hardware Association is concerned, in selling his acces 
'sories, to the owner of the humblest car that is made; it 
is none of our business, but as I have said before, we 
‘believe that ultimately you will realize that the whole- 
sale hardware trade is probably your best avenue of 
distribution. Many of you are ready to acknowledge 
it now. If we do that through educationa! 
means we do not propose to do it at all. We are not 
criticising others; they can do as they please. Some 
men have said, “We think we will pull out of this and 
join yours.” 
We do not ask you to pull out of anything. You may 
belong to the Presbyterian church, the Catholic church, 
or to a Jewish synagogue, and be a member of this 


cannot 
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You can even belong to a golf club 
(laughter). And if you want to, you can steal horses, 
and be a member of this organization. We have no 
rules or regulations. I think, with that definitely in 
your minds, you will see what we are driving at. We 
want to talk to you a little bit at times as to what it 
costs to do business. These men with the red badges 
are practically in the employ of you gentlemen wearing 
the yellow badge. We are in your employ—going 
through all the various states, towns, villages and ham 
lets of this country, and distributing your stuff. You 
employ these selling agents. Now, all we ask you to do 
is to see to it that we get a proper support—in other 
words, that we get a living wage. I understand—vou 
may not know it—but recently there has been a little 
increase in the expense of living, and that goes right 
on down through the house. When you put a specialty 
on the market and ask these men here to handle it, 
men who are probably representing seven or eight 
thousand traveling salesmen who are daily and almost 
every hour showing your goods to the small trade 
throughout the country, bear in mind that there is 
expense connected with that service. You must help 
them, as far as possible, to get a profit that will cover 
that item of expense. 

I do not want to take up your time any longer, and 
if there is anything I happen to know, or think I know, 
I will give it to you when called upon. I am in your 
employ. I am glad to be an employee of almost every 
man in this room. 

I want to say that none but the National Hardware 
Association has authority to invite anyone to become 
connected with the organization. You see what we are. 
We do not want any letters of recommendation from 
anybody; we are very Masonic. You know what that 
means. If you want to get in and have a real savage 
desire to get in, the door is open, provided you are of 
good moral character. 


organization, 


Seven Thousand Salesmen Behind This Meeting 


W D. BIGGERS, chairman of the executive com- 
* mittee of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was then introduced, and spoke 
as follows: 


I was with a hardware jobbing company for twenty 
years, and for the last fourteen years I have been on 
the other side of the fence—selling the hardware job- 
bers. I belleve that they have the best methods of dis- 
tribution that there is in this country to-day, and that 
means for anybody’s goods that they can handle. I 
was very much surprised the other day to get a letter 
from one of our eastern jobbers on the business condi- 
tion of to-day. In that letter he listed the principal 
manufacturers with whom he dealt, and I was very 
much surprised to find that at the top of the list the 
largest purchases that that jobber was making were 
automobile sundries. 

That man dealt in axes, wire nails, barbed wire, and 
goods of that kind, to people that sell hardware of that 
kind; but he is selling more goods in the automobile ac- 
cessory ‘ine than he is selling in his regular hardware 


business. It occurs to me that this meeting to-day 


ought to bring results to both sides of the family—the 
buying and the selling side. I believe that it will be 
of great value to each of you. It is under entirely dif 
ferent circumstances from those surrounding us at At 
lantic City. There the subject of business is rather 
tabooed. You have come here to see what you can 
learn, that will help your business. The manufacturer 
must distribute his goods in the most efficient and effec- 
tive possible way, and I believe that the five, six, or 
seven thousand salesmen that are helping these hard- 
ware jobbers can distribute your goods in the most ef- 
ficient way there is to-day. It may mean some changes, 
and yet here is a thought that I would give you: The 
greatest detriment to the automobile business to-day 
is this very matter of sundries and accessories. Every- 
one of you as individuals have been stung so many 
times in buying little things for your car that you are 
almost disgusted with the automobile business, from 
the driver’s standpoint. There is no reason for paying 
an exorbitant price for all of these sundries, if they are 
distributed properly. I really believe that your meet 
ing here to-day in a convention will help you to solve 
that problem. 


Optimism in the Present General Business Situation 


6 Nhs general business situation in various sec- 
tions of the country was the next subject. The 
chairman announced that he would like to have a 
discussion and expression on the labor situation 
and on the future prospects, and so forth. Mr. 
Winders of the Van Camp Hardware & Iron Com- 
pany of Indianapolis was asked to take the floor. 
Mr. Winders said: “I see nothing to fear. The 
future looks good to me.” 
A. H. Decatur of Decatur & Hopkins Co., Boston, 
Mass., was called upon, and said: 


Conditions in Massachusetts are much better than 
we would naturally expect. Every business man and 


every business house, in the past few months, has been 
in a state of uncertainty. They are naturally cautious 
and conservative, and in most cases, as far as it ap 
plies to the retailer, they are waiting. Notwithstand- 
ing this, I have yet to find a jobbing house in New 
England that has not made an increase over the cor- 
responding months of 1918. This can be accounted for 
partially by the prices which we are getting for mer 
chandise. Merchandise is still considerably higher 
than at the beginning of 1918. 

It seems, too, that the retailer who has been pursuing 
this policy of waiting has been pursuing it for sev 
eral months, and if he sells anything, he must neces 
sarily buy, and orders are coming in much better than 
most of us expected them to for this year. I think the 
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1. Fernley, assistant secretary-treasurer National Hardware 
the Continental Co., Detroit, chairman Executive Committee American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Bigqgers, of 
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Association, and W. D 


ciation, loomed large at the Detroit mecting 


retailer and the jobber have come to a point where 
they feel there is one policy for them to pursue. For 
two or three years, we have been asking everybody, and 
talking to everybody, and trying to get a line on what 
policy we should pursue. Should we anticipate that 
there is to be a scarcity of goods, or what should our 
policy be? Most of us have pursued one policy, and I 
think there are those that have pursued a different 
policy. 

To-day, there can be but one policy. 
pects goods to be higher. Most of us believe that 
goods are going to be materially cheaper. Now, then, 
let us pursue that one policy. Do not wait; do not get 
along without merchandise. ‘Buy what we want, when 


Nobody ex 


we need it.’ Do not wait until we are entirely out; do 
not have stage-fright. We are in business; we have our 
organization; we have our overhead; let us turn the 
trick. Let us make every effort to sell more goods. For 


the last two or three years business has been pushing 
an unhealthy condition. Now, let 

I believe that every jobber will 
pursue that policy. It is the only way to merchandise 

to push your business, and not let your business push 
you. The whole thing, the thing in the future, is going 
to be the turning one. Let us see how many deals we 
can turn monthly, and we will feel the shrinkage of 


us. Gentlemen, it is 
us push our business. 


values much less. 
I cannot refrain, as an officer of the National Hard 
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ware Association, from adding a bit to what has been 
said by Mr. Nichols and Mr. Fernley in welcoming 
this body of men here. I tell you, gentlemen, it makes 
me very happy to see an association like this, which 
has become a member of ours, turing out as you are 
turning out at this meeting. It was very gratifying 
to me at Atlantic City where it was my pleasure to 
meet some of you; it was my pleasure to see you 
there; and then to have you come here as a family 
party! It seems nearer to a family party than any 
convention that I have ever attended. As Mr. Fern- 
ley says, you have discontinued business in the ex- 
hibition hall, and you have come in here. Now, when 
this is over, we are going in there. It seems to sug- 
gest to my mind the disposition you have toward the 
hardware dealers, as the distributor of your product. 
It is indeed gratifying, and I want to assure you that 
the jobbers of this association, and thousands of 
traveling men, are going to work with you. Of course, 
we expect to get something out of it; we expect to 
realize something for that work. We feel there is 
something in your goods for us, and I believe that 
in the near future it is going to be the principal chan- 
nel through which your goods are to be distributed. 


Mighty Fine in Duluth 


FTER the applause had ceased, W. R. Hay of 
Kelley-Howe-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn., was 
called upon, and said: 


Business in our section is mighty fine. Our winter 
business has been exceptionally heavy. The fall con- 
ditions prevented successful sales, but this winter deal- 
ers throughout the northwest are buying pretty heav- 
ily. Last fall there were a number of times that 
we could not get goods. As a result, business fell 
off, but our winter business was fine, and continued 
heavy during the winter months. 


Cleveland—“Great Prosperity Ahead” 
E. HULBURD of George Worthington Co., 
* Cleveland, was then introduced, and said: 


At present bus.ness is fair. Orders are numerous; 
still, somewhat slower than usual. We all recognize 
that this is a period of waiting—watchful waiting on 
the part of the retail dealers in our section. We feel 
that at an early date business is going to be good. 
We anticipate that for the Worthington Company. 
We feel that there is a period of great prosperity ahead 
of us, and we anticipate the coming year a great short- 
age in certain lines. It is a fact that buyers are 
holding off. Buyers are probably looking for lower 


prices. The retailer is waiting for something better. , 


We admit the tendency is downward, but we can- 
not hardly feel that there is going to be the slump in 
prices that some people predict, and we do feel that 
the man who waits too long is going to pay a good price 
for the goods he buys, and probably be out of many 
goods he should have during the season. 

We see ahead a period of prosperity, and as to the 
automobile accessory line, we believe it is one of the 
lines that has a wonderful possibility for the hard- 
ware jobber. It is a question of the jobber equipping 
himself to handle it, and educating his salesmen to a 
point where they will take an interest in those goods, 
and educate their customers so they will appreciate 
the possibilities. We feel that the hardware jobber is 
the logical distributer of automobile accessories, and 
can handle them better than anyone else. 

Increase Since Spring in Texas 
HE chairman then called on W. H. Richardson of 
W. H. Richardson & Co., Austin, Texas, who 
said: 

I do not think it is your desire for me to try and 
cover the whole territory of the state of Texas. I can 
more particularly talk of conditions within two or three 
hundred miles of me, than of conditions eight hundred 
to a thousand miles away, which I am not so familiar 
with, except by reputation. On the whole, conditions 
in Texas are good. The multiplicity of industries 
there have all tended to make our entire state very 
prosperous. We have had some crop failures, prob- 
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ably, in different parts of the state, but as a whole every 
jobber in our section of the state has saved money in 
the last year. In our territory I find there is a ten- 
dency not to place big business. I find that they are 
practically entirely out of many of the necessities, 
both staple and such lines as we find here. Our busi- 
ness has shown an increase, and the other jobbers in the 
state have shown a slight increase since last spring. 
This year we look forward to its being one of the best 
years Texas has ever had. 


Pittsburgh Faces Future with Confidence 


HE chairman then introduced A. J. Bihler of 

James C. Lindsay Hardware Co., Pittsburgh, 
who was president of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation at the time the automobile accessory branch 
was organized, saying that a great deal of credit 
for this organization should go to him. Mr. Bihler 
spoke as follows: 

I do not claim very much credit for helping to or- 
ganize the automobile accessory branch. I would say 
to you frankly that when the matter was first broached, 
every one of the executive committee considered it with 
fear and trembling. We were afraid we could not make 
a success of it. We did not want to tackle anything 
at all unless we felt sure. The matter was discussed 
a great deal, and we finally launched it—largely through 
Mr. Fernley’s efforts. I must say that I am greatly 
pleased with the success we have met with, and par- 
ticularly the success in getting a number of members 
of our association interested in automobile supplies. 
Our own house has been handling them to a great 
extent, although we do not cover the full line, but we 
are adding to the line right along. It so happens that 
we are one of those unfortunates that probably try 
to do too much in the buying, and maybe some of you 
gentlemen will try to sell me accessories. The business 
in automobile accessories the past few months has not 
been any too large. We have had a very open winter, 
different from last year. But we are not discouraged. 

The general business situation in our section is fair. 
Of course, we realize in cities where steel is a great 
factor—we have been doing a great deal of business 
with the Government—where the demands for steel 
have been very heavy—that when the reacting comes, 
it probably strikes us harder than it does farming sec- 
tions. One is liable to make a comparison of January 
and February of this year, with January and February 
of last year, which is not fair to do. One year ago we 
were in the war, and goods were scarce. Prices were 
on a war basis. People bought goods six months ahead 
of their normal requirements. I know of jobbers in 
our city in supply lines that went out and bought cer- 
tain lines of goods as far ahead as two years, to keep 
up with the demand for tools, which came about due 
to the war. 

I look forward toward the future as far as Pitts- 
burgh is concerned with confidence. Naturally, we 
are all waiting to hear the results of conferences at 
Washington, and see what reductions are to be made 
on steel. We know something of that kind has to be 
done. We know that there will be a reduction in prices 
of steel, and we are generally prepared for it. 

I think jobbers generally have made considerable 
money in the last few years. Uncle Sam has taken 
sixty-five to seventy-five per cent of the product of 
some jobbers. After paying the Government a fair 
rate of dividend from your industry, there is not going 
to be very much left to take care of these declines 
which we know are bound to come. I think every one 
can look to the future with confidence, and hopeful- 
ness, and as I say, if your business for one month 
should break off, compared with the same months in 
previous years, please remember that conditions are 
entirely different, and it would not be fair to make 
comparisons between business two or three years ago 
and business in 1918. 


Sixteen Ounces in Florida and a Balance in Maine 


A. POUND, Tampa Hardware Co., Tampa, 

* Fla., said that business conditions in Florida 
are ideal just now. He was followed by E. E. Pat- 
ton of Rice & Miller Co., Bangor, Me. He said: 
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“Business conditions in Maine are pretty good. We 
are a little off to one side from the main streams 
of commerce of the country, and we feel the move- 
ment a little less in severity than elsewhere, per- 
haps. Our population changes more slowly, and 
runs about the same each season. We are looking 
for an average business.” 

The chairman then called on Roy F. Soule, editor 
of the HARDWARE AGE, to speak on the subject, 
“Sales Prospects for 1919.” He was interrupted 


by T. J. Fernley, who said: “Before Mr. Soule 
addresses us I want to say that Mr. Soule and the 
HARDWARE AGE have been extremely helpful to us in 
giving publicity to this convention and in the de- 
velopment of automobile accessories in the hardware 
field. I think we owe Mr. Soule a vote of thanks, 
which can be given without any formality, for what 
he has done, and naturally it has added to the pres- 
tige of the HARDWARE AGE.” Mr. Soule then spoke 
as follows: 


Editor of Hardware Age Sees Well Founded Optimism 


HEN I left my hardware business in the state of 
Montana eight years ago and started to become 
an editor my first duty was to visit hardware stores 
from the Pacific coast to Duluth, and then down the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and then to swing up across the south 
and through New England. Upon that trip, at scat- 
tered places, I found hardware stores selling auto- 
mobile accessories. I think on that entire trip, which 
lasted about seven months, I only ran about 
forty hardware stores handling this line, but in prac- 
tically every instance I found enthusiastic men, gaining 
further enthusiasm from a line that lent itself readily 
to wholehearted effort. At the end of that period, I 
was called in to Chicago to take charge of the Harp- 
WARE AGE office in that city, and three months later 
to New York City to become editor-in-chief of the 
publication. 
I remember very well holding a staff meeting one 
morning, which was attended by the branch editors 


across 


from our offices in Boston, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. These men, together with our New York 


City editors, met to discuss the editorial campaign 
for the ensuing year, and that meeting was the first 
automobile accessory convention held in the hardware 
trade, for it had been called for the 
over the first hardware campaign on these goods. 

I outlined the work and told the boys that we 
guing to run an automobile story every two weeks for 
the entire year, and told them that I expected them 
to send in regular stories on this subject, telling what 
stocks were handled, in detail, the prices that 
were being paid, the methods of advertising sales, and 
I told them that this work was of such importance that 
it meant the hiring of other editors, if they could not 
deliver the goods. I had but sue 
ceeded in imparting the idea to my editorial staff, and 
the stories came across. Some of those boys 
full six hundred miles from their home office to vet 
those first and as they published with 
good illustrations, we began to get inquiries from mer 
chants asking what items we would recommend pur- 
chasing in a fifty-dollar stock, or a hundred-dollar 
stock, or a five hundred-dollar stock, and consulting 


purpose of putting 


were 


being 


some 


opposition, 


traveled 


stories, were 
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experts, we made these recommendations, and sales 
began to pour in to the automobile accessory people 
through our efforts. 

Quick Progress 

N the course of a year I think about twenty hard- 

ware wholesalers were handling the line and the re- 
tail trade began to enthuse to a degree that rapidly 
brought other wholesalers into line, and then business 
began to come to us to a degree that made our efforts 
possible in a larger degree. 

Seven years ago, I said to Mr. Fernley that the 
National Hardware Association should have an auto- 
mobile accessory branch, but Mr. Ferniey, before con- 
sidering the proposition seriously, asked me about a 
million questions, and made me go over the situation 
in detail with him. Six years ago I brought this sub- 
ject to his attention again, and he said he was still 
considering it very seriously, and it had been brought 
before the executive board of the National Hardware 
Association. Six months later I met him in Phila- 
delphia one morning, and he said, “Roy, that egg is 
about to be hatched; we are going to organize an auto- 
mobile accessory department. 

That department was organized, and to-day a ma- 
jority of the wholesale hardware concerns in the United 
States are handling and pushing and selling automobile 
accessories. They are all glad they are in the game. 
I think I can say with safety that there is no line 
of hardware to-day that imparts more enthusiasm to 
salesmen, or that creates more sales in other lines 
through that enthusiasm, than automobile accessories. 

Optimism Essential 

BELIEVE that in order to sell goods properly, a man 

should ke an optimist, but a man should have optim- 
ism with logic. He should have reasons for the thoughts 
that meke him a “bull”? on any work he does. When 
we met at the Atlantic convention last fall, conditions 
were such that, try as I would, I could not keep alive 
the spirit of optimism that is absolutely essential in an 
editor who does good work. I tried to review the busi- 
ness situation from the labor standpoint, but with four 
million men coming back out of the armies, with the 
armistice releasing three or four war workers for 
every soldier, with munition plants closing and with 
labor prices being maintained under insistence, and 
being justified by living costs, I could not gain the 
optimism for 1919’s business, that I wanted in my 
system. 

Then I tried to review the business situation for 
this year from a price standpoint, but with prices 
descending and with fear cancelling orders, and de- 
laying purchases, I could not get a grain of confidence 
for a good year from that angle. Now, I believe 
any man will become a pessimist in due time if he 
sticks at his desk until the seat of his pants takes on a 
shine, and that is particularly true of any man who 
lives in New York City. I think that while that great 
city has thousands of the most brilliant men, and the 
most energetic workers, in all the world, New York 
City is cursed with more self-centered, narrow-think- 
ing people, than any city in America. New York City 
close to the money markets and close to the stock ex- 
change, was not the kind of a fruit from which you 
could readily squeeze drops of optimism. 

In this frame of mind, I set out to get out where I 
would be free from the contamination of the cabaret or 
the pessimist, and I bought a ticket west. 


The Viewpoint of the West 

GOT out into the country, where the wealth of 

America is created. When I got to Chicago, I stopped 
for a couple of days and hung around the Chicago 
Hardware Club, and when you get into that place, 
you enter a club where there is more optimism to 
the square inch than any other general meeting place 
of hardware men in America. Those folks out in Chi- 
cago said that business was going to be good for 1919; 
they did not give a tinker’s damn about reports, but 
they said business was going to be good. 

“What is going to make it good?” I asked. And 
almost to a man, they answered, “We are going to 
make it good; we are going after things; we are 
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going to change the pessimist by shoe leather and not 
by the conversation route.” 

I left Chicago pretty well convinced that a de- 
termined lot of business men were not going to let down 
for one single minute in this period of reconstruction. 
I started for the Pacific Coast, and going through 
Dakota, I happened to be in the Pullman car when 
a long citizen got on, only to find he could not get 
chair space. I found he was only going 200 miles, 
and so I asked him to be our guest in the stateroom. 
That was a mighty fortunate invitation for me. He 
proved to be a small-town banker. 

The average banker can cast a longer shadow of 
doubt than any other individual I ever met; he is a 
born pessimist. He can take more joy out of life in 
less time than any individual I have ever come in 
contact with, but this banker was fairly radiating with 
optimism. I asked him where he got it. He said he 
got it from the small-town merchant, and from the 
farmers who banked with him. He lived in a town of 
five thousand inhabitants. He said, “Of course, every- 
thing out here is agricultural, and the farmers are 
planting more crops planting them on a guaranteed 
price; the merchants know it, and they are preparing 
for a cracker-jack year’s business. We anticipate the 
biggest business year we have ever had. 


Prosperity from the Land 


HEN I went uv to Spokane, where they had a gen- 

eral retail hardware convention. There I met hun- 
dreds of small-town dealers. I asked them what they 
thought about business in 1919, and they said, “Well, 
business for 1919 over the country as a whole, probably 
is not going to be very good. We see a lot in news- 
papers that makes people think that there is rough 
sailing ahead, but let me tell you confidentially that 
our town is not going to suffer a bit; you know we 
are in a farming community, and our farmers are 
planting more wheat than they ever planted in all there 
lives, and the price is going to be $2.26 a bushel, and 
we are certainly going to have a great year.” 

After about one hundred dealers had poured this 
same story into my ears, I did not flatter myself with 
a supernatural insight into the future, when I came 
to the conclusion that that district was already to the 
good for 1919; and then I visited other districts, and 
I found them in the same condition. I verified these 
reports still further by going out into the country and 
visiting the farmers, and in one place I visited ten 
farmers in one day. The smallest of their farms was 
eighty acres of land, and the largest, 240 acres. They 
were all planting more wheat than ever before. 

When you and I were conserving food by licking 
our platters clean, these fellows were conserving by 
rolling up their sleeves and getting out and clearing 
another forty. I tried this test out in various districts, 
and what applies to those ten farmers applies to the 
average farming district in the United States. The 
Government estimates are that we will raise a billion 
bushels of wheat in 1919. My personal opinion is 
that the crop will run twenty-five per cent higher 
than that. Has a four-year war, fought on other soil, 
so warped our vision that we cannot see a good busi- 
ness year in a super-bumper crop, at more than double 
the prices we used to consider mighty good? 

If it has, we need to leave our desks and take our 
eyes out to the greatest present-time oculist, and 
that fellow’s shingle reads, “American Farmer.” 


Noisy Labor Troublers 


HEN I investigated the labor troubles of the north- 

west. The newspapers were full of labor troubles 
at that time, and I found that while thousands of honest 
workmen were out of jobs, that in the unemployed 
we find to-day all the bad elements of labor. Every 
I.W.W.; every labor agitator; every discontent and 
trouble-maker is out of a job. 

The manufacturers have stood for a lot during this 
war, and now they are refining labor; they are firing 
the fellow who loafed two hours out of an eight-hour 
shift. They are firing the fellow who works Sundays 
for double time, and then lays off on Monday or Tues- 
day. They are firing the trouble-maker and the breeder 
of discontent, and in every labor meeting to-day, where 
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the unemployed are being fanned with the words of 
the Bolsheviki, you will find these miscontents and 
these ag.tators. When such fellows get together with 
a soap-box orator, they get more publicity, and we 
hear more from them, than we would from fifty times 
their number of honest workers out of employment. 

I have been talking to many of the hardware whole- 
salers who are at this convention. This morning I 
asked ten representatives of different wholesale houses 
how their automobile accessory bus.ness for the past 
year compared with previous years, and the worst an- 
swer I got was, that one fellow’s business only in- 
creased fifty per cent. There was one chap who said 
his business had increased four hundred per cent. That 
is an example of the initiative that comes from handling 
a line of goods that moves as rapidly in improvements 
and in sales as automobile accessories. 

I could go on for an hour and tell you things about 
the wholesaler or hardware, but I will not encroach 
upon your time. I met the president of the Enter- 
prise Manufacturing Company recently—one of the 
very large manufacturers of hardware in the Phila- 
delphia district, a concern that sells millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of goods to wholesalers of hardware every 
year. 

$700 Losses in Seventeen Years 
R. ASBURY told me that during the past seven- 
teen years the losses of his concern through bad 
accounts, with wholesalers of hardware, amounted to 
less than seven hundred dollars. I mention that merely 
to confirm the opinion of every manufacturer of auto- 
mobile accessories regarding the reliability of the hard- 
ware wholesalers. They are cash discount people. They 
have put brains, initiative and capital into the.r busi- 
ness, and their entire organizations are back of any 

line of automobile accessories they take on. 

I will close with just a word to the salesmen re- 
garding their national duty at this time. I attended a 
convention in New England a few weeks ago, where the 
dealers were taking considerable pride in the fact that 
since the signing of the armistice, they were giving 
employment to every hardware clerk or salesman who 
came out of the army. They did not overlook a one. 

Now, those men are doing good work, rendering 
patriotic service, but they were not doing one-twentieth 
part of what they could do, and any salesman in the 
United States to-day who is not furnishing a job for 
half a dozen or a dozen returning soldiers, is a 
slacker. 

I say this because I realize that the sale of a thou- 
sand dollars worth of automobile accessories, a sale 
that puts a little stock on a jobber’s shelves, and puts 
a thousand dollars into the manufacturer’s bank, is 
something greater. See it from a different angle. 


Sales Create Jobs for Soldiers 
EE it with the eyesight of duty, and you will see that 
by that sale you have created a month’s work for 
another man in the factory making those goods. When 
you see this clearly, you are going to put more “pep,” 
more energy, more sincerity, and more action into 
your selling campaign. 

You will find the wholesalers of hardware ready to 
co-operate with you to the very limit of their ability. 
There are over seven thousand traveling salesmen now 
working for wholesale hardware houses. They are 
trained, efficient sellers of merchandise. These men 
can be employed on any line of accessories in the 
United States, if that line fills a need and is properly 
made of good materials. By quality production and 
honest merchandise, and by clean business methods, the 
automobile accessory manufacturers are purging that 
branch of our industry from the shysters and the crooks 
that invaded it in the early days. There is no class 
of distributors in the United States more ready or 
more willing to co-operate with you in the sale of 
automobile accessories than the hardware jobber. There 
is certainly no body of man more competent. 


At the close of Mr. Soule’s address, T. J. Fernley 
suggested that a rising vote of thanks be tendered 
to Mr. Soule. 

Putting Whiz Right 

R. FERNLEY rose and said: “I see Mr. Jones 

is here. A very annoying affair happened at 
our Atlantic City convention. One of our very good 
members, Mr. Charles H. Ireland, of the Odell Hard- 
ware Company, who is happy and facetious at all 
times, was making an address, or taking part in a 
discussion, and he was trying to illustrate the fact 
that sometimes manufacturers endeavor to force 
too large an initial quantity on the jobber, and he 
alluded to the fact that a salesman had come into 
his section of the country and had sold a ridiculously 
large quantity of a certain product, which they had 
had difficulty in disposing of. It was all facetious, 
and every one there recognized it as such, knowing 
Mr. Ireland so well; but unfortunately it was pub- 
lished in the trade papers, and part of the proceed- 
ings were published in our report, and in that was 
mentioned that Mr. Ireland had used the expression 
‘Whiz.’ He has written me a letter assuring me that 
he much regrets it. He assures me in a letter that 
at the time ‘Whiz’ was only a name to him. He 
was not aware that there was an article on the 
market under that name, and he used that name 
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unwittingly and unintentionally. He had another 
product in mind. He did not want to use the real 
name of the product he had in mind, and ‘Whiz’ 
came to him, as it ought to go to every car user, 
and he wanted me to make an explanation and apolo- 
gize, and I have no doubt, Mr. Jones, that you will 
accept that explanation on the part of Mr. Ire- 
land. 


Atwood Foresees Only a 


‘THe Thursday afternoon’s session opened with a 
discussion of “Price Tendencies,” by E. P. 
Atwood, of Durkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Atwood said: 

We are not in a position to make any general state- 
ment regarding price tendencies. We realize that 
every manufacturer is confronted with different con- 
ditions, and everything we can say is based upon our 
own business. We do believe, however, that there are 
several things which point toward the maintenance of 
prices, or at least to a gradual decline of prices, which 
are now in effect. One of these is the Excise Tax Law. 
The manufacturer who is experiencing a break in the 
raw material price is now, in the majority of cases, 
absorbing the tax, and where the manufacturer has 
been unable to absorb the tax*it is not likely that his 
price will take any. sudden drop. 

The automobile accessory game is comparatively new, 
and in the case with any new line of business the 
manufacturer really has more to do with the estab- 
lishing of prices than with actual competition. Now, 
I believe every manufacturer is going to try to prevent 
the jobber having to take any loss on stock which he 
may have at this time. Of course, the jobber must 
realize that he has benefited during the time when 
prices were ascending, and it is only fair that at this 
time he should be willing to take a slight loss here 
and there on lines on which he has previously made 
a good profit. 

On our own line, which the so-called canned 
goods line, cement dressing which goes into tire 
patches, we know there has been no indication of any 
great drop in price of raw materials on those goods. 
It is true that several of the products which we use 
in connection with our line have dropped in price, but 
to-day many of the chemicals are higher in price than 
they were a year ago. In our business the metal con- 
tainer plays an important part in the cost of our pro- 
duction. It is true that the cost of tin plate has 
dropped off to some extent, and the can manufacturer 
to-day does not have to pay a great sum in order to 
obtain his tin plate. However, practically every can 
manufacturer in the country is loaded with expensive 
tin plate, and as a result their prices are not dropping 
now, as one might expect. We really see no great 
cause for worry on the part of the jobber in the 
matter of price tendencies, and we believe this line 
of business is exceptionally fortunate in that respect. 
We are looking for the biggest and best year in 1919 
that the automobile accéssory business has ever en- 
joyed. One reason for this is that there are a lot 
of young fellows in the same position as myself, who 
have recently returned from service, and we are going 
to burn up a lot of gasoline and wear out a lot of 
tires 


Is 


Symposium on Price Tendencies 


The chairman said: “This price tendency question 
is a very important one. On these matters that we 
bring up for discussion we would like to hear from 
everyone in regard to them. What is your opinion 
regarding the tendencies of prices for the future and 
what do the jobbers and the manufacturers think they 
will lose through a decline?” 

Mr. Asch of New York took the floor and said: ['wo 
of my boys came back from service about six weeks 
ago and the first thing I did was to give them my price 
list. Considering the prices they were paying for 
everything else they had to buy, including shoes and 
clothing, they were simply amazed to think that prices 
had advanced only 10 to 12 per cent, 


oer 


in our line 
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“I thoroughly believe the statement which he 
made, that he did not intend to cast any aspersions 
on your excellent product. We feel that this ex- 
planation is due to the R. M. Hollingshead Company 
as to that product. Is that sufficient?” 

Mr. Jones replied that it was sufficient, and 
thanked Mr. Fernley, whereupon the convention took 
a recess until three o’clock in the afternoon. 


Gradual Decline in Prices 


whereas other things had gone up 100 per cent. 

“When you take into consideration in the automobile 
accessory business that prices have remained almost 
stationary I do not see why any jobber should fear 
that prices will drop a great deal. The raw material 
in most accessories is a very small item, but if you 
look at most of the items on display in the other room 
you will become convinced that the principal item of 
expense in automobile accessories is labor, and labor has 
not come down a great deal. There is not one factory 
that can to-day fill orders promptly. They are doing 
the best they can. The jobber who is not going to 
wait for prices to come down is the jobber who is 
going to get the business.” 

Mr. Crabell added: “I will venture to say that I 
have answered more letters since Jan. 1, 1919, than 1 
have answered before in any three years, from jobbers 
who we have never sold, and I have quoted them 
prices. They come back and say that the prices are 
too high, that I will have to cut them. I want to tell 
the jobbers right here to-day that if I had to go out 
and replace the steel I have in my warehouse at 
to-day’s price it would cost me $22 a ton higher than 
what it is quoted. With that condition, how is the 
manufacturer going to cut the price? 

“Our labor prices have not come down, and there is 
the 5 per cent excise tax which we have to put on, so 
there is no possibility for us to cut prices, Ii think we 
will find that steel will not drop in 1919 to the price 
it was at in 1917; as a consequence there is no chance 
in our line of goods to cut prices.” 

Mr. Austin, of Boston, told of an interesting inci- 
dent: “A few days ago a buyer for one of the largest 
automobile companies in town called me up and wanted 
a price on a certain kind of rivet. He wanted a couple 
of hundred thousand. I quoted him a price. ‘Why,’ 
he said, ‘that is the same price we have been paying 
you for some time—for a couple of months.’ ‘Yes,’ I 
said, ‘I guess there has not been any change.’ 

“He said, ‘That is queer, when I came downtown this 
morning I noticed that copper was off a little.’ I said, 
‘Perhaps that is so,’ and added, ‘Let me ask you a 
question: Have you lowered the price on cars?’ ‘Oh, 
no, we have not dropped the price on cars.’ ‘Well,’ I 
said, ‘does not that material affect you the same as it 
does us?’ 

“Well, he did not know what to say. But as the 
gentleman who last spoke said, the material perhaps 
which being manufactured into finished products 
now wus puicnased some time ago, and the finished 
product must be solid on that basis.” 


Is 


As to “Guaranteed Prices” 


Lig chairman said: “It seems to be the general 
impression of the manufacturers that prices are 
going to remain the same, judging from those who have 
expressed themselves. ' Evidently there is no fear on 
the part of the manufacturers but that they will con- 
tinue during the year 1919 selling their goods at the 
same prices that they were sold for during the past 
year. Now, just to bring the matter to a common 
decision, I would like to ask how many manufacturers 
are there here who are willing to guarantee prices 
to the jobber for the year 1919?” 

Mr. Rogers replied: “In January of this year we 
guaranteed the price on our products against decline 
until July 1, in other words, guaranteed to rebate to 
our distributors in case the price should decline between 
Jan. 1 and that date. I am inclined to believe that we 
can see far enough ahead when July 1 arrives to make 
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a similar guarantee for the balance of the year. This, 
as far as our product is concerned, should settle the 
matter of price decline in the minds of any distributors 
or jobbers handling our product.” 

Fred H. Hall, president of the Northwestern Chem- 
ical Co., Marietta, Ohio, spoke next, saying: “Our prices 
are also guaranteed to July 1, the guarantee being 
brought about by the very conditions you are talking 
about here, where the orders are numerous but not 
large. We did that to show in a definite way just 
exactly what is running through our minds in refer- 
ence to the possibility of an immediate decline.” 


Against Guaranteed Prices 
R. NEHOF, of Chicago, spoke against guarantee- 
ing prices, as follows: “There is one thing about 
the wholesale hardware jobbers that has always im- 
pressed us particularly and that is their requests for 
definite guaranteed prices. Now, the gentleman that 
has just spoken is in a chemical business. J have had 
some experience with the chemical business, and I might 
agree with him that it is quite possible to guarantee 
prices on that particular commodity, but I think it is 
an absolutely irrelevant matter for the jobbers to send 
out a letter to a manufacturer, especially on metal 
goods, calling for a guarantee of prices. I think it is 
a bad practice under all circumstances. 

“In my line, and we do most all of our business with 
the manufacturer and the jobber, we could not and 
would not attempt to guarantee prices for more than 
a period of 60 days, and we do not guarantee them 
for 60 days, because we think it is a very poor propo- 
sition, and I had it called to my attention innumerable 
times. That is one thing about the wholesale hard- 
ware jobber that they have kind of gotten in the 
practice of doing.” 

Mr. Bihlen, of Pittsburgh, said: “In buying auto- 
mobile supplies most every jobbing house must follow 
the same policy that they do in their hardware. Do 
not forget that there is an immense advance in every- 
thing in the hardware line. Before the war we were 
buying nails at $1.50. Now we are paying $3, and 
have been paying that price since November, 1917. We 
are paying 125 per cent more for builders’ hardware 
than we did before the war began. Now, everybody 
knows there is a good profit in automobile accessories, 
taking the line as a whole. Manufacturers say busi- 
ness is slow and people will not buy. I say to the 
manufacturer, ‘If you are so confident about the old 
prices will you not be willing to guarantee the price 
of your product for a certain period of time, six or 
twelve months?’ This is something we jobbers have 
not asked; we are willing to take our loss. 

“Some of you gentlemen tell us you are not making 
lower prices because of the material on hand. Do you 
think of the jobber who has nails on hand that cost 
him $3.50? Do you ever stop to think of the loss 
the jobber is going to suffer? We realize that these 
prices must change. We have reached the top price; 
they must come down—it doesn’t matter whether you 
want them to or not, they are bound to come down. 
In order to induce people to place business with the 
jobber and we in turn with the manufacturer we would 
like to have you gentlemen say, ‘I am so confident that 
prices will remain the same that I will give a guar- 
antee.’ 
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“Without that guarantee, the jobber is going to buy 
very sparingly. You must remember we are now in 
a year where we never had similar conditions before. 
If you are willing to do your share and say we will 
protect our own prices for a certain time, you are 
helping the business of the jobber wonderfully, and 
the jobber in turn can go out to his retail trade and 
offer his goods with confidence. He can say to his 
customer, ‘We will guarantee these prices will not 
change for a certain period of time.’ That will re 
dound to your benefit and ours.” 

Mr. Hanna, of Columbus, Ohio, said: 
line of automobile accessories and in addition have a 
large varnish business. We are up against the propo- 
sition of raw materials coming from all parts of the 
world. You take varnish gum. A great deal of this 
gum comes from New Zealand and a large number of 
the laborers who gather this gum are still in the 
service; they are not back in the fields yet. They will 
not be for a six months or a year. They .have sceat- 
tered about in all parts of the country. The contracts 
are usually made on a three-year basis... Nearly all of 


“We make a 


them ended the last year. Dyes and chemicals have 
doubled in price, and prices are liable to go still 
higher because the raw material cannot be, dbtained. 


All the stocks which were held and purchased during 
the war are practically exhausted.” 


What Accessories Are Taxable and Who Pays the Tax 


b tenn next subject taken up was the excise tax and 

its application to automobile accessories. George 
A. Fernley, assistant secretary, distributed among 
the delegates copies of a document giving questions 
and answers relative to the excise tax contained in 
Section 900 of the War Revenue Act of 1918, issued 
by the National Hardware Association, revised to 
March 17, 1919. The document referred to was 
as follows: 


Q. 1—What items are taxable? 
A. 1—All items enumerated in the various para- 
graphs of Section 900, including the following: 


trucks, tires, 
accessories for 


1—-Automobile 
parts 


tubes, 
and sam 
sold on or in connection with same 3 per cent 
2— Other automobiles and motor cyéles 
(except tractors), including tires, 
tubes and sold on of 


in connection with same 


accessories 
ot ocak a Slat » per cent 
3—Tires, tubes, parts and accéssories * 
for trucks, automobiles, motor 
cycles (except tractors) sold to 
any person other than a. manu 
facturer or prodycer of automor, 


Daee OF tHUEN. .. cccccuccs 5 per cent 
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5—General sporting goods, including 

tennis goods, skates, snow shoes, 

toboggans, basket ball goods, foot 

ball goods, golf bags and clubs, 

fishing rods and reels, billiard and 

pool tables (except playing cards 

and children’s toys and games), 

| pra eer eS arr Te a ere a ea te 10 per cent 
(a=ESRE DUE sonic 'okeas ee oe ane ses 10 per cent 
10—Firearms, shells and cartridges, etc. 10 per cent 
11—Hunting and bowie knives, etc..... 10 per cent 
12—Dirk knives, daggers, sword canes, 

stilettos and brass knuckles, etc. .100 per cent 


13—Portable electric fans, etc.......... 5 per cent 
14—Thermos and thermostatic contain- : 
GPA, 54505455600 500 enresoue 5 per cent 


18—Hunting and shooting garments, etc. 10 per cent 

Q. 2—What articles are considered automobile ac- 
cessories? 

A. 2—The Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, under date of March 15, advised that the regula- 
tions covering Section 900 had not as yet been pro- 
mulgated. It is therefore necessary to use your own 
best judgment until definite rulings are handed down. 

Q. 83—What goods are considered sporting goods? 

A. 3—All goods specifically mentioned under the Act 
and others of a similar character. See answer to 
Question 2. 

Q. 4—Who actually makes payment of these taxes 
to the Government? 

A. 4—Manufacturers, producers or importers of tax- 
able articles. 

Q. 5—When did these taxes become effective? 

A. 5—Feb. 25, 1919. 

Q. 6—Who is the manufacturer? 

A. 6—The Treasury Department, in ruling on a 
similar question under the Revenue Act of 1917, stated 
that when the articles are prepared in a final market- 
able form by A, who marks or labels them only with 
the name or trade-mark of B, who on their being 
delivered to him sells them without further manufac- 
ture to his own customers, if the transaction between 
A and B is an actual sale of the articles and not 
merely the employment of A by B to manufacture them 
as his agent at a specified profit, A is the “Manufac- 
turer” who is liable for the tax. 

There is doubt if the above ruling also applies to 
patented articles, and it is suggested that in such cases 
a ruling be secured from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Q. 7—How should these taxes be collected by the 
manufacturer? 

A. 7—The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in a 
recent decision, made the following statement: 

“The department cannot undertake to ad- 
vise the manufacturer as to the method of 
securing his reimbursement. The only interest 
of the Government is that the amount of tax 
should not be misrepresented to the pur- 
chaser.” 

There are two methods which may be followed by 
the manufacturer. He may either absorb the tax in 
his selling price to the wholesaler or he may add the 
amount of the tax to the invoice as a separate item. 

The advantage of the first method is that it causes 
absolutely no confusion in the minds of wholesalers 
and retailers regarding the tax, and it has the further 
advantage of not impressing upon the consuming public 
the fact that there is a tax on the items. Some manu- 
facturers are of the opinion that constantly drawing a 
tax to the attention of the consuming public has a 
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tendency to reduce sales. If it is the custom to issue 
a suggested resale price list for the use of wholesale 
distrioutors it would seem advisable to rearrange the 
wholesaler’s price to retailers, so as to include the 
tax, as, if the wholesaler shows the tax as a separate 
item, it discloses his exact cost to the purchaser. 

Q. 8—Is there a tax on stocks on hand Feb. 25, 
1919, in the warehouses and stores of wholesalers and 
retailers? 

A. 8—No. The Act contained no provision for such 
a tax, commonly known as a “floor tax.” 

Q. 9—Is it necessary for the wholesaler or retailer 
to show the exact amount of the tax on his invoice? 

A. 9—Apart from Section 904 (the so-called “Luxury 
Tax Section”) where the act definitely requires the 
seller (generally the retailer) to indicate the tax and 
collect it from the consumer or user, there is no re- 
quirement to make any statement akout the tax or to 
pass the tax along as such. The Government insists, 
however, that all statements to buyers regarding taxes 
paid on commodities be strictly accurate. 

Q. 10—How should the tax be handled by the whole- 
saler and retailer? 

A. 10—The tax should be absorbed into the whole- 
saler’s cost and the selling price to the retail trade 
rearranged accordingly. There is no obligation either 
legal or moral for the wholesaler or retailer to state 
that there is a tax on the goods upon which the tax 
has been paid by the manufacturer, or to indicate the 
exact amount of the tax on the sale, unless specific 
inquiry is made by the purchaser. 

Q. 11—Have the wholesaler and retailer a right to 
rearrange prices on taxable articles in stock at the 
time of the passage of the bill? 

A. 11—This course seems necessary and advisable 
inasmuch as when the tax is removed the wholesaler 
will have on hand approximately a similar stock upon 
which the tax will have been paid, therefore, any 
profit which may be made now by rearranging prices 
will only equal the loss which will be sustained when 
the tax is removed. 

It would seem that this course is perfectly legitimate 
and the only practical manner in which this subject 
can be handled, but great care should be exercised that 
no statement is made which will deceive or mislead 
any person regarding the amount of the tax actually 
paid, or whether or not any specific part of a certain 
lot of goods has been bought from the manufacturer 
since the passage of the law, and tax paid on such 
goods. 

Section 1319 of the Act was inserted at the request 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to prevent 
wholesale and retail distributors from charging as a 
separate item on their invoices the percentage called 
for in the bill on their selling prices, as the tax paid 
by the manufacturer is on a lesser amount, that is, the 
wholesaler’s cost. 

For instance, on an article costing the wholesaler $1 
the manufacturer would pay a tax of 10 per cent, or 
10 cents; and if the wholesaler sold this article for 
$1.20, it would be illegal for him to add as a separate 
item on his invoice 10 per cent on his selling price, or 
12 cents, as it would lead the purchaser to believe that 
the Government was securing 12 cents instead of the 
10 cents actually paid by the manufacturer. 

It was to prevent this practice, which was indulged 
in by certain distributors under the 1917 act, that 
Section 1319 was inserted in the present bill. 

Q. 12—Payment of tax on goods contracted for 
prior to the passage of the act. 

A. 12—See Section 1312. 


Does National Advertising Reduce Wholesaler’s Profit? 


EORGE A. FERNLEY explained in some detail 

the excise tax, quoting from the above docu- 
ment. The next subject taken up for consideration 
was, “Does National Advertising Reduce the Whole- 
saler’s Profit?” The chairman stated that the 
scheduled speaker was unable to be present, and 
that Mr. Hall, representing the Northwestern Chem- 


ical Company, would address the convention on the 
subject instead. Mr. Hall said: 


I might preface my remarks by saying that the 
subject of national advertising is too large a subject 
to cover in 10 minutes. It could not be done, there are 
too many ramifications to the subject. There are a 
few fundamental things which may be said, perhaps, 
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to give us some food for thought. There is one funda- 
mental which I could state, I believe, at the beginning, 
which really answers the question, and then I can go 
ahead and discuss it. I think if national advertising 
reduces the wholesaler’s profit there is something the 
matter with the manufacturer’s scheme of prices. They 
should be adjusted at once. 

In discussing national advertising I think we should 
first assume that distribution has been attained. Pri- 
marily a good many men have gone on the assumption 
that the national advertising has created and would 
create distribution. Right ,now it is generally con- 
ceded that national advertising is grown into; it is 
not jumped into. The man who is going to use national 
advertising, or who is using national advertising, has in 
most cases developed into that after having gone 
through the stages of planting his distribution in the 
various sections of the country. He has a distribu- 
tion upon which to build. 

National advertising, I believe, is not a sales creator; 
it is a sales augmentor, because of the fact that by 
your distribution you already have some sales. The 
object of your national advertising is to augment those 
sales. Augmenting the sales means reduction in manu- 
facturing cost, reduction in general overhead percent- 
ages because of the increased volume of business. 
There are examples of that in every line. I think the 
most concrete example I have seen in a long time was 
an example of production brought on by the war. It 
was my privilege to act as president of a little company 
that was making hand grenades, and the firing mech- 
anism for the hand grenade was estimated by the War 
Department to cost 27 cents to start with. They then 
reduced that to 23, and finally, when actual production 
was started, it came down to about 16. 

This company that I was connected with got into 
the production in a heavy way on the basis of about 
4,000,000 a year, and their costs were between 3 and 4 
cents per unit upon that large order. Now that, of 
course, was not the outcome of advertising, but it was 
the outcome of quantity production, but that is what 
you are after when you are going into national adver- 
tising. You are going into national advertising because 
you want to increase the volume of your business and 
cut down your overhead manufacturing cost. 


Make Prices Right 


‘T.HE jobber knows his expense of doing business, 
l and he knows he must cover this expense on every 
line he sells. The full line will be forced to take the 
loss all through. The manufacturer must consider 
this in working out his sales plan; not only his own 
profit must be considered but he must also consider the 
profit of his jobber and his dealer. If he does not 
consider the profit of the jobber and dealer the national 
advertising will do him no good because it has been 
proven time and time again that while you may think 

or while a manufacturer may think he can force a 
market, he finds that the market comes to him much 
more readily through co-operation than it does through 
forcing. Forcing goes just so far, as you well know, 
and then it We must have the co-operation 
of those that are working with you the same as you 
must have all parts of a good machine working in 
absolute harmony. 

Now, there are one or two phases of national adver- 
tising of a product that I think will redound greatly to 
the benefit of the distributor. There is no one single 
feature that stands out more prominently in national 
advertising of products than the fact that that product 
_ itself must be standard and up to a high quality in 
every respect. That is true because a manufacturer is 
going on record every day. He says, “My goods are 
so and , and my prices are so and so,” and the 
consumer goes to the dealer with the expectation that 
he is going to get that quality and that price, and if 
he does not get it he immediately thinks it is the fault 
of the manufacturer, because it was the manufacturer 
that directed him to the dealer. He has to come clean 
before the dealer and the jobber. Those are all matters 


ceases. 


SO 


that I think are pertinent to the national advertising 
of a product. 
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There are a great many ramifications, but I do not 
think it is best to go further into that subject at this 
time. 

The Place of Advertising 


HE chairman then invited further discussion, 

saying: “The cost of doing business enters 
into the resale price. I have sometimes been under 
the impression that the manufacturer who is man- 
ufacturing widely advertised goods does not con- 
sider the cost the jobber is put to, or his percentage 
of cost of doing business. The large volume that 
the manufacturer enters into would, of course, nat- 
urally carry a smaller percentage of profit, and I 
have often thought that he carries that same per- 
centage of cost of doing business to the hardware 
jobber. I would like to hear some discussion re- 
garding that. If there is anyone interested here 
in the percentage of profit the jobber should re- 
ceive on those goods, or other goods, I would like 
to hear from him.” 

Advertising Helps Start Things 

R. PATTERSON took the floor and said: “I was an 

an advertising man prior to the time of my embark- 
ing in the automobile accessory business. I confess that 
I know something about the effect of advertising and 
the value of advertising. I want to give you our expe- 
rience, for a moment, to correct a misunderstanding 
launched by Mr. Hall, and that is that advertising 
should not be done except to advertise the goods in 
a general way. I have forgotten the words he used, 
but it would be to the point that advertising should 
be done to gain distribution. When we started in to 
manufacture lenses, the first pair we sold might have 
cost us $25,000. We had not sold a pair. There is no 
jobber in this room that would have bought a pair 
from us. It was a brand-new article to him; it would 
naturally have to be introduced by some one. The man 
who started in to manufacture it did not care to spend 
the money necessary on it. They sold 2000 pairs a 
year, and finally sold out. We went in and spent 
$25,000 to gain publicity, demand and distribution, 
and after we had gained or secured the demand for 
the lenses it was an easy matter to go around and sell 
you jobbers our products, because your dealers called 
for them, and the consumer was calling for them from 
the dealer. 

Selling Lenses by Advertising 


E have been in business selling these lenses for 

just three years. We sold over 1,000,000 pairs, 
and I venture to say that had we not had nerve to 
profit by our experience we would have been no fur- 
ther along to-day than three years ago—than our 
predecessor had been, selling 2000 a year. I believe 
advertising is overdone in many instances, but, having 
created the demand and secured the distribution, we 
continued to advertise so as to move the goods. Pos- 
sibly I have not made myself clear. I want to correct 
any feeling of fear that advertising should not be done 
at the start. If you start with a little place and build 
yourself up as some concerns have done and have 
arrived at a point where you can demonstrate the 
merits of an article, if you have the nerve to spend 
the money in advertising and create a demand that 
demand surely means distribution and profit to all of 
your distributors. 

A delegate remarked: “Possibly you have cashed in 
on your advertising matter to a large extent if you 
had gone to the jobber with a complete outline of your 
advertising campaign and had on your shelves a rea 
sonable stock to take care of demands when you went 
into your advertising campaign. I have seen cam 
paigns worked out on both schemes, and my own per 
sonal experience has been that where you can take to 
the jobber or the dealer, as the case may be, a complete 
outline of your plan and you send that to him with a 
salesman capable of presenting that plan, or if you 
put this plan before the dealer in the trade magazine, 
then you are in shape to cash in to a great extent upon 
that national advertising publicity. 
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How About the Practice of 
Consigning Stocks? 


HE chairman then introduced the speaker 

scheduled to discuss the subject, “Is the Prac- 
tice of Consigning Stocks Beneficial to the Trade 
as a Whole?” H. W. Geller, of Geller, Ward & Has- 
ner Co., St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Geller spoke as fol- 
lows: 


This subject is one that I had quite a little experi- 
ence in. We started in business about seventeen years 
ago—a bunch of us salesmen—and we had more nerve 
than we had money, consequently we looked around 
chiefly to get goods to put in on consignment. We had 
numerous experiences. I will relate our experience on 
paint, which, however, was not on consignment. The 
first line of paint that we put in we put in under our 
own brand. It was up to me to name the brand, and 
I named the brand “Sunshine,” which you all acknow!- 
edge is a very good name for paint. 

One of our first customers was a man who worked for 
a railroad company, and he came into my office one 
day and said to me, “Bill, have you got any paint; 
do you carry a stock of paint?” 

I told him I did so, that I carried the finest stock of 
paint in the world, called Sunshine paint. 

“Well,” he said, “I will tell you what to do, I want 
to paint my house and barn and fence, and you send 
out a lot of that Sunshine paint to me and charge it 
up to the company.” 

I did not see anything of my friend for about two 
weeks. At the end of that time he came into my office 
swearing like a trooper. I finally got him quieted 
down, and I asked him what the trouble was, and he 
said, “Trouble, hell! Come out and look at my barn 
and fence.” He said, “You have a fine name upon that 
paint, ‘Sunshine,’” and he said, “It rained yesterday.” 

That settled our “Sunshine” paint. 

Our next experience was with a large manufacturer 
from the East. He gave us a line of paint on consign- 
ment. We got our salesmen busy and introduced this 
line of paint over a section of our country. About the 
time we had this paint thoroughly introduced and lots 
of business coming our way this manufacturer pro- 
ceeded to encroach upon our territory to such an extent 
that we finally could not stand it any longer. 

He said to us very politely, “Gentlemen, you have got 
our stock of paint on consignment, we are going to 
open up an agency of our own in your town, and you 
can turn the stock over to us.” 

I want to say to you that I believe the biggest repro- 
bate, the most unfair manufacturer, is one who will 
use the jobber and use his salesmen, use his good-will, 
giving him a stock of paint or anything else on con- 
signment, and after his goods have been thoroughly 
broken in take the goods away from the jobber. 

I suppose all these jobbers here to-day feel very 
happy now that the manufacturers have absorbed the 
5 per cent war tax. I also, the manufac 
turers are going to guarantee them against decline 
upon all goods or stock on hand. Under those condi 
tions, of course, the jobbers should not be at all back 

yard to ask the manufacturer to consign all his goods 


Suppose, 


Sold Belting by Owning the Stock 


HAD another line—a lot of belting that we got on 

consignment. This line stuck with us several years 
and it would not move. I had the sales manager come 
to see us. I took him up into my office and I said to 
him: “There are only two things for us to do, and 
that is to get that line of goods out of our stock or 
make it move.” “Well,” he said, “what do you think 
should be done with it?” I said, “The first thing to 
do would be to get a price upon that belting that will 
move it.” “Well,” he said, “you have a price.” “But, 
yes——””_ “Well,” he said, “I will tell you what I will 
do, if you will consider buying that stock of belting | 
believe I can fix you up.” After quite a little time he 
finally gave us a price on the belting that put us into 
the market. Since that time we have sold lots of belt- 
ing simply because we owned the stock, and we got it 
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at a price so we can go out and sell belting in competi 


tion with anybody. 

\ short while ago, shortly after stock taking, I called 
buyers into my office, and I him, 
“Charlie, what is all this stuff here we have in stock 
of this particular line? They tell me it has been stick- 


one of our said to 
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ing here for a couple of years.” Charlie threw up his 
hands and said, “Mr. Geller, you do not have to worry 
about that, that is on consignment.” 

“Well,” I said, “that is the trouble with it, we must 
get rid of that stock; we must move it; if we cannot 


The Comparative Expense 


HE next subject up for discussion was, “Is It 

More Expensive to Distribute Accessories Than 
a General Line of Shelf Hardware?” Mr. Drury, 
representing Smith Bros., Columbus, Ohio, was the 
first speaker. He said: 


I do not know whether it is appropriate at this time 
to bring this up, but it seems to me the wholesale 
hardware jobber in entering into the distribution of 
automobile accessories is confronted with an evil. Just 
what turn that will take I do not know. In times gone 
by there were heavy hardware stores that sold horse 
shoes, sundries, horse shoe nails and one thing and 
another. They bought these articles at the same price 
that the wholesale hardware man bought them, and 
they sold them direct to the blacksmith trade. The 
hardware jobber had to sell to the retail hardware 
man. You take, for instance, he added 10 per cent 
to his cost of doing business and for a profit sold the 
retail man at 10 per cent above cost. He had to com- 
pete with the heavy hardware man who sold direct to 
the blacksmith. The heavy hardware man is gradu- 
ally going out of the heavy hardware business—horse- 
shoe business, etc., and those men have taken on the 
line of garage equipment; they have not gone far into 
automobile accessories line yet that the retail hard- 
ware man has handled—I mean such goods as patching 
rubber, cement, etc.—things that sell to the passing 
trade. While they sell those articles they do not bother 
the retail hardware man; they do not call upon him at 
all; they go direct to the garage. Will not automo- 
bile accessories go through the same experience? Will 
not these goods reach the consumer through the same 
channel that the heavy hardware did? 

Mr. Decatur, of Boston, said: “Does it cost more 
to sell automobile accessories than other hardware, 
general hardware? It most surely does. It may not 
cost any more to sell automobile accessories than it 
would to sell any other line of goods that the jobber 
takes on which is not standard. Now, nails, files, 
screws, bolts, and I could enumerate many more items, 
pay the jobber the best profit of anything in his line, 
and yet they are sold on the smallest margin. The 
reason is that they partially sell themselves. Mail 
orders every morning bring orders for those goods. 
They are easily handled; they never go out of style; 
there is nothing to sell as a job lot. For that reason 
such goods can be sold on a much smaller per cent of 
profit. 

Where Time Is Money 


66 OW, automobile accessories or anything else have 

to be introduced. Samples must be taken; the 
salesman, perhaps, visits a different line of trade from 
what he calls on regularly. All this takes time, and 
time is money. Any line of goods like automobile 
accessories, as we see in going through this exhibition 
room, something new all the time, something added, 
something which in their judgment would be a selier. 
It is not what the manufacturer or the buyer thinks 
is going to be the seller, but it is what the other fellow 
wants. We have those things to contend with. It uses 
up time and money. For that reason the expense of 
selling any line like automobile accessories is very much 
more and they should pay a larger per cent of profit. 


Price Cutting and Its 


HE chairman called the third session of the 
meeting to order at 10:30 o’clock. After sev- 


eral firms had been elected to membership, L. C. 
Webb, of Lee Hardware Co., Salina, Kan., started 
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move it let us ship it back to the factory and put our 
energies upon something else.” 

So I say to buyers, be careful of consignment; go 
slow. The best stuff is the stuff you own at a price 
that you can sell and do with as you please. 


of Distributing Accessories 


“In automobile accessories there are many items that 
do not get into money very fast. There are other 
things that get into money faster, like tires and many 
other items 1 might mention, and are sold on a margin 
of profit that is less than the actual expense of doing 
a big hardware business or a big: accessory business, 
or any of the lines I have mentioned. Now, these 
items that do not go into money fast have to be intro- 
duced and should pay a very much larger profit than 
most of you manufacturers are willing to concede to 
the jobber. As I have stated before, in a gathering of 
this kind, if you do not reach the trade yourself, if 
you do not take advantage of the jo»bers’ salesmen 
and get over the territory, introducing the goods, then 
you would really discover what it costs to sell that 
class of goods. I think you manufacturers should 
take that into consideration when you wish us to intro- 
duce new goods and goods that do not get into money 
very fast. You should know something about what we 
should have as a profit for doing business. As I say, 
it costs more—costs the jobber more, to do an automo- 
bile accessory business than a general hardware busi- 
ness, because there are many items that practically sell 
themselves that reduce the cost of doing a general 
business.” 

The Cost of Specialization 
‘¥ J. FERNLEY said there was another item of ex- 
* pense on this class of business, the cost of special 
supervision. He added: 

“We have made a statement in our communications 
to your members that if they wanted to be successful 
in the building up of an automobile supply business 
they must have a specialty man in charge. The houses 
which have employed specialty men are a little bit 
ahead of the fellow who has not used this method in 
building up an automobile accessories business. The 
houses to-day that are here represented by their buyers 
and district managers are concerns that have seriously 
gone into the business and have secured the services 
of some high-grade specialist. 

“Now, that costs money. For instance, it was our 
pleasure to be present at a convention of the buyers 
of a certain line of business in New York where there 
were men, department men, enjoying a salary of $25,- 
000 per annum, and in all probability some of these 
gentlemen here are enjoying very large salaries, and 
you can see that on a basis of $150,000 of business, at 
a salary of possibly $10,000 a year, there is 7 per cent 
expense involved. 

“So if you want to get the best service from the 
wholesale hardware houses you must recognize there 
is an added expense in several particulars as alluded 
to by Mr. Decatur, and also, at least until the depart- 
ment assumes some proportions, there is the expense 
of a manager of that department to be considered. 
Just in that connection I want to say, so it can get 
some publicity, that I know one or two houses that are 
looking for high-grade men who understand this busi- 
ness to take charge of their automobile supply depart- 
ment. I should be pleased if any of you know of such 
a man to kindly have a chat with me regarding him.” 


The convention then took a recess until Friday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


Effects on Distribution 


the first discussion of the day with an address on 
the subject, “Price Cutting and Its Effect.” Mr. 
Webb addressed the convention as follows: 

I am glad to have this opportunity of discussing a 
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question which in my opinion is one of the most vital 
to the future success of the wholesale merchant. 

We have just passed through an era of prosperity 
unprecedented in the history of merchandising. We 
have undoubtedly reached the pinnacle of high prices 
and we must now face declining markets whether they 
come as an avalanche or whether the readjustment is 
gradual, giving the merchant an opportunity to get 
from under the load he is now carrying in high-priced 
stocks. In this era jobbers have sprung up like mush- 
rooms in a night; some have made good and will stay; 
others will go as they came without causing more than 
a ripple on the surface. 

During the past four years anyone with a little 
money, a line of credit and plenty of nerve has been 
able to start a wholesale business of some kind. The 
automobile provided the easiest avenue of entrance; 
therefore we have with us many little auto accessory 
houses, some of which will develop into larger whole- 
sale institutions. The field has looked so inviting that 
the wholesale dry goods merchants, the wholesale drug 
stores, the wholesale grocery man, the harness and 
saddlery houses, and the oil compan‘es have been 
lured into the auto supply business by the smell of 
gasoline and the honk of the warning signal. Many 
of these merchants, successful in the.r own lLnes, will 
find the paths stony and the way hard in attempting 
a new line so foreign to one with which they are 
familiar and the result must be—auto accessories at 
cut prices. 

The automobile, truck and tractor, have opened to 
the wholesale hardware jobber an unlimited field; in 
fact any member of this association can make this 
part of his business larger than any other department 
if he so desires. The available business is here and 
if we do not get it, the fault is ours. It is to be 
regretted that so many of the members of the National 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association are overlooking the 
wonderful opportunities within easy reach. Other 
members are working auto accessories more as a side 
line, but some have seen the light and are offering 
such service through an efficient sales force and a 
stock of standard merchandise at prices fair to all that 
success is theirs and not even cut prices can rob them 
of the fruits of their labor. 


Tremendous Sales Opportunity 


| Boni us look for a moment at the available busi- 
ness in a small jobber’s territory taking only two 
items which may easily be sold by the hardware job- 
ber—tires and spark plugs. A territory having 100,- 
000 automobiles requires at least $100.00 worth of tires 
a year for each car, which means that there are $10,- 
000,000 worth of tire business in that territory that 
some one gets and which his system of distribution 
should aim to get. The best authority tells us that a 
set of spark plugs lose their efficiency through chemical 
action caused by heat atter being used anyhere from 
2000 to 3000 miles and should be replaced, which means 
that the same territory has at least $500,000 spark 
plug business available yearly. There are only two 
items and then there are hundreds of others equally 
important. By a close analysis of territories it is 
not difficult to learn what volume of bus.ness is avail- 
able in any line and the jobber who goes after this 
business and offers service to the dealer, real service, 
backed by a fair deal for all concerned, will get it. 

This is a critical period in the life of all wholesale 
merchants and the jobber’s future is largely in his own 
hands. There has been much criticism of the jobbers 
by those not well informed and veiled threats against 
the so-called middleman are numerous. A spirit of 
co-operation properly carried out would do much to 
prove what we know to be true; that is, that the jobber 
is an economic factor in the proper distribution of 
merchandise. 

One of the ways in which a proper spirit of co- 
operation can be best demonstrated is for the jobber 
to have a fair schedule of prices showing a fair mar- 
gin of profit after adding the cost of carrying on his 
business and to establish for himself a reputation for 
fair dealing that cut prices by his competitor cannot 
tear down. 
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Reasons for Price Cutting 

B iagpeere are only two reasons that I can see for price 
cutting: one is weakness or inefficiency in the sales 
force, the other is lack of judgment on the part of the 
buyer. No jobber should ever ask his customer more 
than a reasonable profit and if he cannot close the sale 
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at that figure let his competitor have the privilege and 
the joy (?) of selling what merchandise is sold in 
that territory without a profit. No jobber can get all 
the business from a territory and he will be better off 
for letting the price cutter take all the business in 
which there is no profit. 

It is not necessary for any reputable concern whose 
integrity and good standing with dealers is beyond 
question to become panicky and cut prices on staple 
merchandise, and the price cutter is always regarded 
with suspicion by the customer, and in order to hold 
the business he must continue to cut prices or the 
dealer quits him and goes back to the house that does 
not need to be watched and whose methods are above 
suspicion. 

When any jobber goes to the dealer with a string of 
cut prices by this act he acknowledges that he is not 
able to hold his own in a game of fair play and thus 
shows that he is a cheap sport. He weakens his chance 
of holding the dealer’s business as the dealer will de- 
mand and has a right to expect a continuation of 
cut prices. 

The world likes a fighter and a courageous fighter 
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likes to give his adversary at least an even break. 
There is some of the same feeling in the man who 
wins from his competitor when both have an equal 
chance. 

This is the time for a spirit of co-operation and har- 
mony among the jobbers and it is certainly a dangerous 
time for anyone to begin any action that might prove 
disastrous to the cause which they profess to be- 
lieve in. 

Many retail merchants are buying in very small 
quantities, confidently believing that lower prices must 
come soon, and since the manufacturers’ prices do not 
justify any attempt on the part of the jobber to re 
duce prices the action of some who have been cutting 
prices recently will have a tendency to demoralize 
conditions and will undoubtedly make it more difficult 
for those who are endeavoring to keep business in good 
condition. The jobbers must pull together now if 
they believe as they claim—that they are necessary to 
the proper distribution of merchandise—and they should 
certainly conduct their business in a way that will 
bring proper respect and dignity and honor to their 
profession. 


A Glimpse at the Spark Plug Situation 


6b Rares chairman then introduced as the speaker on 
the next subject for discussion, “The Spark 
Plug Situation,” A. H. Vayo, of the Eclipse Manu- 
facturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Vayo said 
that his company proposed to put out a trillion 
spark plugs this year; that they were through talk- 
ing about millions; that his firm was absorbing the 
war tax. He said further: 

So far as our line is concerned I am willing to give 
any jobber a written guarantee against a decline dur- 
ing the next five years, because there is no spark plug 
manufacturer in the United States that can produce 
goods and sell them to the jobbing trade without he is 
ready to help the jobber out on his merchandising. 
The merchandising end of the spark plug business is 
the big item and it costs money. In the meantime 
we have to pay some dividends to our stockholders, and 
also to allow a little money to play poker once in a 


Should Tires Be Sold on a 


FTER recess for lunch and inspection of ex- 

hibits, the last session of the convention was 
called to order at three Friday afternoon, when the 
chairman announced as the next subject for discus- 
sion, “Is It Advantageous for the Hardware Dealer 
to Sell Tires Without Mileage Guarantee?” Glover 
S. Colladay, of Hutchinson, Kan., was the first 
speaker. He said: 


I think personally that tires should not be sold on 
a mileage guarantee. As a hardware jobber it appeals 
to me that a very parallel case would be, “How would 
you like to sell axes on a guarantee of so many strikes 
before they give out?” It seems to me that that is 
the same thing as selling a tire and guaranteeing it 
will be used in many miles before wearing out. 
There are no two tire users that will get the same 
mileage use out of the same tire. You cannot tell when 
a tire is brought in for adjustment just what it has 
been through. It may have been on an automobile 
that was run on pavement or on rough roads. It will 
give more service on a pavement than it will on an 
ordinary road. It seems to me it should simmer down 
to the question of guaranteeing perfect workmanship 
and material only. When that time comes I think 
the tire business will be on a proper basis. 

Mr. Bacon of the Diamond Rubber Co., said: ‘“We 
do not guarantee for any particular mileage, although 
we do adjust on the basis of 3500 miles. We try to 
cover in that adjustment the question of workman- 
ship and material. One of our biggest problems is 
how to meet the man who will guarantee 6000 and 8000 
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while. I think this meeting is one of the most re- 
markable gatherings that has ever been held in this 
country. 

W. R. Vick, of. the Reflex Ignition Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, said: 

“It is my desire to cover the spark plug situation gen- 
erally, because we all know there is a demand for spark 
plugs. We have had only one thing in mind approxi- 
mately for 18 months, and that was to win the war. 
Our plant, like many others, was put into use for sup- 
plying the government with war material, and our 
own product was forgotten entirely. However, even 
during that time, it was necessary to remember that our 
factory should be placed in such shape so there would 
be no confusion in turning it over from the manufac- 
ture of war supplies to that of spark plugs, and the 
transition has been made.” 

Mr. Vick stated his company was now in a position to 
take care of customers. 


Mileage Guarantee Basis ? 


and 10,000 miles. Tires run as a rule away beyond 
their so-called guaranteed mileage. Ours do, and when 
you figure mileage guarantee against price as a rule 
you will find that there is a relation there, and the 
manufacturer who charges a big price as a rule has a 
margin of profit that probably enables him to take care 
of the man who, as Mr. Nichols said, occasionally at- 
tempts to put it over on the manufacturer. 

It costs the manufacturer to maintain his guar- 
antee a great deal less than most people imagine, and 
I doubt very much whether he is going to relinquish 
that advantage. We happen to be in probably the 
lowest class so far as an adjustment basis is con- 
cerned. To that extent we could realize the ideal that 
this gentleman who has just spoken has suggested. 
I do not mean to say that others should not guarantee 
their tires for more mileage. We are frank to say that 
from a selling point we would have a distinct ad- 
vantage in going up in the mileage guarantee, where 
we know our product belongs, go up in the six or seven 
thousand mile margin, but we doubt the advisability 
of it, and we are not going to do it until we feel we 
forced to. 

My personal opinion is that the manufacturer should 
continue to guarantee tires because the public feels in 
that they have a protection they cannot get in any 
other way. The manufacturer cannot afford to aban 
don the guarantee.” 

Mr. Soule said: “There is one point in this guar 
antee problem that I think illustrates one of the worst 
evils there is in the hardware business, and that is 
the effect on the fellow behind the counter that is 
selling goods in the retail store. There have been 
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so many things put on a guarantee basis that they 
have done it to the exclusion of articles sold on their 
merits. When I go into a store to-day and talk to a 
clerk about an automobile tire the average merchant 
pumps me full of guarantee instead of talking about 
things he should talk about. When they talk guar- 
antee it seems to me it is a frank admission that they 
are not able to sell goods on their merits. 


The next subject for discussion was, “Keeping 
Accessories Properly Displayed,” headed by N. H. 
Oliver of Chicago. He was followed by W. R. Hay, 
of Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn., who 
gave an interesting address on the subject, “What 
Methods of Interesting Traveling Salesmen Produce 


the Best Results?”” Mr. Hay spoke as follows: 


How to Interest Salesmen in Motor Accessories 


Sate stating any of my ideas along this line, 
I want to remind you that the accessory line is 
practically a new one, and you cannot possibly use the 
old, shop-worn ideas in merchandising this product 
you have been using in your other lines. It calls for 
an entirely different, an up-to-date plan, and if you are 
not willing to adopt some of the modern methods, there 
is every possibility that you will never be satisfied 
with the returns it brings you. 

The hardware jobbers’ salesmen must know hard- 
ware in order to sell it successfully, and if you add 
accessories to your stock, it will be necessary for 
you to educate them along these lines, as they have 
secured their knowledge of regular hardware from 
their retail experience or while in your employ. There 
is no possible reason why every salesman cannot sell 
accessories, as all of them are aware that this 
ness is assuming too large proportions to endeavor to 
pass it up, and they will be keen to take it on pro 
viding ve do your part in backing them up 


busi 


In order, therefore, to get them and keep them 
interested in the line, there are certain things you 
must do, or your accessory business will not grow 


or take the position in the house sales that it ought. 


Ist. Issue an attractive catalog; make it as com- 
plete as possible with electrotypes, descriptive mat- 
ter, and specifications; devote all the space necessary 


to give any information they might want regarding 
any item; get out a new book each year, bring it up- 
to-date, discard all of the slow sellers, add those that 


are staple and have merit, and keep away from the 
pecialties and doubtful items; convince yourself that 
the article is a good seller—one that is actually needed, 
priced right, and one that your house can well afford 
to recommend. 

2nd. Whenever a new man is added to your selling 
organization, or when your old men come in, spend 
an hour with them in the sample room or stock rooms, 
show them every single item that you can. Tell 
why that particular spark plug, patch, or jack 


and 


them 
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has been taken on. Explain where the different items 
are used, and why. The best salesmen are those who 
know what the goods are and can picture the items in 
their minds, know the different sizes, etc., without re- 
ferring to their catalogs for information. If you have 
any specialties, devote extra effort on them, giving them 
all of the selling talks they need in order to put “it 
across.” Thumbing your catalog with a salesman sel- 
dom produces the results that actual contact with the 
goods themselves will bring. 

3rd. Keep your salesmen posted on the new goods, 
and ask them for information about the. possibilit.es 
of the new items in their territories. Send them sam- 
ples with suggestions to show to their best trade, and 
often you will e:ther make a killing or be spared the 
trouble of disposing of a lot of junk at a loss. 

Make them know that you are intensely interested 
in their efforts; write a letter of commendation when 
they secure a nice order; ask them if certain goods 
are giving satisfaction in their territories, and, a little 
time spent in a personal interest in them will produce 
results that you could in no other manner get out of 
them. 

4th. Several of you may not agree with me on 
this next suggestion, but after three years’ trial, we 
know it has proved the best thing we ever attempted 
to put across for the sale of accessories. 


Put a Bonus on a Leader 


ICK out some big selling item and formulate a 

selling plan in the way of a contest, and give the 
boys a handsome bonus for the largest quantity sold, 
and work out a quota system in place of totals in dol- 
lars and cents. 

If you w.ll pardon me for giving you a little per- 
sonal experience, I think I can convince you that this 
can and has been worked out very successfully. 

When we first took on the accessory line in 1911, 
we supposed the sales would grow naturally like other 
items we had, but after two very unsatisfactory years 
we dropped it, determined never to take it on again. 
However, two years latcr our salesmen made so strong 
a demand for accessories, we decided to try it out 
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again, but revised our selling methods entirely, and 
the result was that the sales that year were quite 
satisfactory. 

The second year we offered a bonus of a $75.00 watch 
to the salesman selling the greatest number of tires 
within a given period. The result was that our busi- 
ness that season was about double the previous year’s. 

Next, we brought out our special brand spark plug 
and offered a $500,000 prize to the salesman selling the 
greatest number of plugs—over his quota, and I can 
assure you that it produced wonderful results—not 
alone in spark plugs, but everything in the accessory 
line. 

This year we are repeating the spark plug deal, 
except along different lines, and so far this year we 
have sold nearly as many plugs as we did all last 
season. Why? Simply because our efficient sales 
manager saw the possibilities, and knew by offering 
our boys so attractive a proposition, they would work 
their heads off in order to get these prices, and they 
did. 

Accessories Second in House Sales 


: ew trade is now well established and our boys 

have something definite and attractive to work for 
and to sell, and their sales on accessories have in- 
creased so rapidly that within four years the accessory . 
department stands second in house sales, and I want to 
assure you that the other departments have been going 
some also. 

If you put on a contest, be sure of your goods. Make 
your bonus proposition so attractive that your men 
will be interested at once. This offers them something 
besides their regular salary, and brings out the very 
best that there is in them. 

Get next to your men with accessories. Show them 
the possibilities, the increasing demand, the interest 
their hardware stores are taking in this line, and they 
can easily convince the dealer that he ought to put in 
staple goods at least—partly on account of the demand 
he will have for them, and of the additional profit he 
‘an get with a well assorted stock. 

If any of you are interested in our bonus plan, I 
will be glad to go into further details with such later on. 


How to Sell Goods That Move Too Slowly—Sell Them 


§ apace chairman introduced as speaker on the next 

subject. “The Best Method of Disposing of Un- 
salable Goods,” E. G. Evans, Henkle & Joyce Hard- 
ware Co., Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Evans spoke as fol- 
lows: 


The subject assigned to me, “The Best Method of 
Disposing of Unsalable Goods,” can be disposed of 
in two words, ‘Sell them.” I know this sounds like a 
platitude, but really that is just what we must do, but 
how to do it to realize the most out of them is the 
real question. My judgment is that when you have 
decided that an article is unsalable in the regular 
course of business, that it should be disposed of as 
quickly as possible, and you should not increase your 
loss by carrying it in stock indefinitely, with the hope 
of ultimately getting a better price for it, as usually 
the quicker it is sold the better will be the return, and 
by turning it into money it will bring a profit on the 
investment instead of adding to the loss by taxes, insur- 
ance and rental. 

Now that we have decided that certain merchandise 
must be sold, how shall we proceed to dispose of it? 
Some houses send a list to their salesmen, showing 
quantities, and with prices usually just a little lower 
than regular and not attractive enough to make a quick 
clean-up. Others use a signal on their change sheets 
to call attention of the salesman to items that should 
be pushed. Neither of these plans produce results 
quickly enough, and spread your efforts and your sales- 
man’s efforts, over too long a period, and are apt to 
create in the minds of your salesmen a lack of confi- 
dence in the ability of your buyers, in the event that 
your close-outs make a considerable showing. 


A Few Difficulties 


I HAVE had salesmen tell me that their time could 
be used more advantageously in the sale of new 
merchandise and regular lines than in selling “junk,” as 
‘they termed it, and while we were following this plan 
I could not agree with them. Yet within my own con- 
sciousness I did agree, and often wondered if we were 
not doing our customers an injustice in offering them 
merchandise not quite up to standard even though the 
price were low. 

Permit me, please, to refer to the list sent out by 
the National Hardware Association. This is a splendid 
idea, but I have seldom seen an item on that list priced 
low enough to attract one from the regular channels 
of purchase. This is not the fault of the association 
but of the persons offering merchandise for sale, for if 
you are to buy “old stock” probably in soiled and 
damaged cartons you must have a price materially 
lower than you would pay for fresh stock. 

Another plan used with more or less success has 
been to segregate the merchandise to be disposed of 
in the jobber’s warehouse. This plan often results in 
items being scratched which have been sold by sales- 
men not knowing that the item was a closeout, and de- 
pends largely on catching the customers who come in 
to visit you and showing them this “cemetery of buried 
hopes.” I wonder how the customer feels when he gets 
home and unpacks this merchandise and realizes that 
he has been lured by the siren voice of the House 
Salesman into buying merchandise for which he has no 
real demand and which will probably mean a loss in the 
end. I do not believe that this would create confidence 
in the mind of the customer, and it might make him a 
little timid about making another visit. I grant that 
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there are some merchants who apparently thrive on 
buying odds and ends, but they are unusual and can 
be taken care of in the plan I shall outline. 


Get It Out of Regular Stock 


A ITER more than twenty years’ experience as travel- 
ing salesman, credit man and buyer, I have come 
to the conclus.on that “The best method of disposing 
of unsalable goods” is to take such merchandise en- 
tirely out of your stock and building, either before or 
after inventory, and put it in a building where it can 
be properly displayed with a convenient list of quanti- 
ties and prices. 

Now you can notify your customers who like bar- 
gains and let them come in, giving them first chance, if 
you like. In every community there are persons who 
make a practice of buying stocks of merchandise, usu- 
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ally at low prices, but using your cost as a basis and 
allowing the depreciation you are willing to take, you 
can make low prices and should be able to clean up 
your close-outs quickly, particularly if you can make 
your sale attract a number of customers at the same 
time, as cut price sales and competitive buying produce 
a psychological effect which is sure of results. While 
you may not realize as much in dollars and cents as 
by other methods, I believe in the long run you will 
be better off, as you can turn your efforts to the sale 
of clean merchandise, and not divide your interest be- 
tween new and old goods. I am frank to say that this 
plan has not yet been tr:ed by my house, but we propose 
to try it this year, as we believe this is an opportune 
time to do so, and it is my opinion that after a general 
clean-up this year a “major operation” may not be 
necessary for some time to come. 


Are These Your Problems in Selling Accessories? 


Te chairman next introduced George E. Ellis, 
of Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co., Philadelphia, 

who spoke on the subject, “Some Problems in the 

Marketing of Accessories.” Mr. Ellis said: 


Y subject is one that naturally interests the hard- 

ware trade. If it were possible for me to mega- 
phone to all the jobbers of accessories in these United 
States a message of big benefit, the message would be 
this: THE CHIEF PROBLEM IN THE MARKET- 
ING OF ACCESSORIES IS SOLVED. I am encour- 
aged to make this significant statement for the reason 
that this convention appears to reflect something really 
mutual or, co-operative, which inspires confidence. 

Our first purpose should be to do a successful busi- 
ness, and our first consideration should be that of find- 
ing out whether this is possible and how to do it, unless 
—unless we dig deeper; let’s dig deeper. The accessory 
business is now only at the beginning of a future evolu- 
tion, and one of the greatest of the practical questions 
now is HOW TO MEET DEMAND AND COMPETI- 
TION FAIRLY AND SUCCESSFULLY, AND TO 
HAVE THE MOST EFFECTIVE FORM OF ORGAN- 
IZATION TO ACCOMPLISH THAT RESULT. 

The central idea of our effort is to find intensive 
efficiency, and the economies of this efficiency should be 
such as to set aside the awkward operation of less highly 
organized business, overflowing with a wild enthusiasm, 
that is, I will call it “wild enthusiasm” for want of a 
better word. 

While we are gathered here, we can be glad of the 
opportunity afforded to exchange information and to 
contribute ideas, and to adjust them with a view to 
obtaining the most far-reaching benefit for all con- 
cerned. It is almost impossible to agree upon a tan- 


How to Improve Pres 


THE chairman announced as the next subject for 

discussion “Improving Credit Conditions,” and 
he called on E. E. Patten, of Rice & Miller, Bangor, 
Me., as the speaker. Mr. Patten spoke as follows: 


Improving credit conditions? Why the necessity 
of improvement? Judging from a little experience 
which we had some time ago it would seem that our 
competing jobbing friends down East thought there 
was no need or room for improvement—that the ulti- 
mate of perfect’on had been reached. 

We will all admit that the Trade Acceptance is a 
wonderful factor in modern finance and bound, solely 
on its own merits, to become increasingly so, even 
though we do not agree that it is the one and only 
panacea for all credit ills. Yet when we adopted it 
about a year ago, a few of our competitors made so 
much capital of it by telling the trade that they would 
sell them goods on credit without asking them to sign 
a note or trade acceptance for the amount, that we were 
forced to abandon the plan for the present. Even our 


gible basis for lubr’cant that will set everything moving 
smoothly. Some variations of the selling energies seems 
the best way out of the tangle. 


Will Win All Markets 
pees goods, pushed by well organized, well adver- 


tised and skillful management, on a scale 
that combines extensiveness and intensiveness, will win 
all markets. The fact of good salesmanship in market 
ing is so ‘mportant that the services of high class men 
are essential. well informed men not 
given to “loose talk,” are of the confident belief that the 


sales 


Some who are 
accessory business is making the most rapid progress 
toward readjustment, and this may account for the 
headlines I have seen, “Accessory Men Optimistic.” 
Who ever knew an accessory man to be anything but 
optimistic? A b’g program of future progressive mer- 
chandising and development is in the minds of us all. 

For the creation of a large-scale business, we must 
be broad commercially and generate such current as 
will enable us to always accord the manufacturers jus- 
tice when the maintenance of prices for quantity and 
the competition of catalog houses are issues. 

From my v’ewpoint, few, if any of us, fully recognize 
that the wide-awake retail merchants generally allot 
business in consideration of certain degrees of efficiency 
more commonly known as “service,” and that price com- 
petition automatically limits our profits and adds to the 
continued burden of overhead. 

I am inclined to believe that if you and I 
properly sold this prescription, and will faithfully take 
the formula, and go as far as we like, it will us 
sufficient commercial courage to write each other later 
on “before and after taking” testimonials the now 
only remain'ng problem in the marketing of accessories. 


can be 


rive 


on 


ent Credit Conditions 


bankers, members of the Federal Reserve System, at 
that, penalized us on collection charges. However, 
this topic has been assigned, we will subject it to a 
critical consideration, assuming that you all 
vinced—as I am—that there is not only room, but im 
perative need, for improvement. If any quest‘on the 
need I can only say that in our experience we have found 
the business death rate in the garage and auto trade 
about double that in our other lines. By death rate 
I do not mean failures only, but all business changes, as 
many are far sighted enough to get out of the business 
before they fail. 

We find it appropriate and expedient to solicit busi 
from garages and car agents. These dealers are 
an integral part of the automobile industry and are 
entitled to regular trade prices. Accessory jobbers who 
are not selling hardware solicit their business. This 
is a class of business that the retail hardware store 
cannot secure. We therefore call on them, finding no 
resentment voiced by our retail hardware customers. 
This trade is not solicited by our regular hardware 


as 


are con 


ness 
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salesmen, but by auto accessory salesmen who confine 
their efforts to this line. 

Presumably I am expected to outline a plan of pro- 
cedure whereby we might eventually reach that Utopian 
state when past due accounts, reserves for bad and 
doubtful accounts, collection expenses, and other simi- 
lar words, phrases and accounts, would be entirely 
eliminated from our business vocabulary; when the 
credit man has laid down his pen and gone to work in 
the packing room or in some other productive capacity, 
and Dun and Bradstreet’s books have fallen into a state 
of inocuous desuetude. 


Improvement Achieved and Possible 


| a much we all feel that this day is still 

very far away in the dim, indefinite future, we 
are all agreed that a great advance in the right direc- 
tion has been made in past years; that approached in 
the proper spirit we shall make still greater progress in 
the future. I have enough faith in the abilities of the 
business men of this nation to believe that we can solve 
the problem, and while bad debt losses can never be 
entirely eliminated, they can and will be materially 
reduced. 

The problem before us calls for an analysis and study 
of the underlying causes of business failure and having 
found the source of trouble to apply the necessary cor- 
rectives. 

According to results of Bradstreet’s comp‘lation of 
statistics covering a period of years, it has been shown 
beyond possibility of successful contradiction that the 
individual is largely responsible for his own success or 
failure—in other words in the great majority of fail 
ures the cause is inherent in the individual himself. Ac- 
cordingly we will confine our attention wholly to those 
eases which might be considered the personal element 


An Individual Instance 


NE case, however, over which the individual had no 

control, in which we are among the victims, is so 
unusual that we will mention it. In the latter part of 
1917 or early in 1918 a young man from a nearby town 
ipplied to open an account. As everything seemed satis- 
factory a small line was granted until he had shown 
his capabilities; his capital was limited and furnished 
mostly by relatives. The account was opened, some 
orders shipped, terms agreed upon, complied with for 
a time, and everything appeared to be progressing 
favorably, when abruptly, payments and orders stopped. 
Investigation d'sclosed the fact that the army training 
camps located in his town were doing all the repair 
and overhauling work of that town and the surround- 
ing country, free of charge as training and experience 
for the motor mechanics. This was very necessary if 
we were to win the war, but much to the disadvantage 
of our young friend—so much so that one car that was 
in his garage for overhauling was taken out and the 
work done free of charge by Unele Sam’s embryo 
mechanics. I might add that we are still waiting for 
our money, and now that peace is about to be attained 
we have fair prospects of receiving the amount. 

Consideration of this subject will be confined wholly 
to experiences with and conditions peculiar to the garage 
trade, though these observations might apply with only 
slight modifications to any line of business. 

Consider the class of men with whom we must do 
business. The man starting a garage is apt to be a 
good mechanic with little or no cap‘tal and with an al 
most total lack of knowledge of the fundamentals of 
good business; either dissatisfied with his job or eager 
to corral some of the enormous profits which he sees 
or thinks he sees—his employer making, he decides to 
open a garage for himself. And here comes the first 
problem. He rents a shop and embarks on his business 
career. Usually most of his capital goes into equip 
ment and tools necessary for his new enterprise. His 
lack of knowledge of the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness can be blamed for the fact that too large a propor- 
tion of his capital has gone into fixed assets and his re- 
turns do not come in sufficiently fast for him to meet his 
maturing obligat’ons, and he finds himself handicapped 
from the beginning. 


Hardware Age 


Believing that he will take with him most of the 
customers of the old concern he lays in a large stock 
of parts and accessories to be ready for them when 
they call—and many times the call comes so late that 
the profit has all been consumed by the inevitable over- 
head before he has an opportunity to use the goods. 


Difficulties of the Garage Man 


NOTHER thing that makes it hard for the garage 

man, and especially the smaller one, is that the 
peculiar nature of the business makes it very incon- 
venient for him to keep adequate records. He may be 
a good mechanic, and due to the fact that his entire 
time and attention are consumed by the mechanical 
details of the shop, he neglects to properly attend to 
the necessary accounting duties. He can recall in- 
stances where a man’s wife has been an equal factor 
with him in his success, in that she attends to the 
office work and collections. Of course, not all of them 
have wives, and probably all wives would not be capable 
of handling this part of the business. 

The point I am trying to make, however, is that it is 
imperative that some arrangement be made whereby 
the accounting be given the attention it deserves. 

This also explains why the garage man frequently 
has so many slow pay customers on his books. 

The various other elements entering into the consid- 
eration of this subject, such as speculation, neglect of 
business, extravagance, and fraud, need not be elabo- 
rated upon, as until human nature has been completely 
change, these tendencies will be ever present. Need- 
less to say, the credit man must always have his ear 
to the ground, with his mind in a receptive attitude, as 
oftentimes valuable information will come to him from 
very unexpected sources. 

Another point to be mentioned is the ever-present 
specialty salesman. Not that we do not value highly 
the help he has given us, but our smaller customers 
must have a credit limit, and should not be urged to 
buy up to this limit on one item alone. I believe that 
the specialty salesman should always cover the terri- 
tory in conjunction with our own men and be advised 
by them in regard to what would be a reasonable quan- 
tity for any customer to buy, especially such items as 
lubricating oil, tires and the items that easily run into 
large amounts. 


Danger of Overselling 


HAVE in mind an instance of an oil concern that 

apparently is trying to make a jobber of every 
garage. In one instance, particularly, a carload of oil 
was sold to a small-town garage with a blank rating 
in Bradstreet, at the same discount given the regular 
recognized jobber, not only overloading on this one 
item but making it exceedingly difficult for the owner 
to mect his other obligations. 

Now, perhaps we jobbers must share some of this re- 
sponsibility, perhaps we are frequently overly anxious 
to swell our volume. 

It is my belief that the remedy for existing condi- 
tions lies almost wholly within our power to administer, 
and having outlined some of the causes responsible for 
the slow pay and no pay customer, let us consider 
briefly what can be done to eliminate or at least reduce 
this expense burden. 

l‘irst we assume that every jobber has a credit de 
partment that is fully alive to its responsibilities and 
opportunities and fully capable of measuring up to 
them; the credit manager is anxious to see the firm 
get all of the business it can safely handle. 

Having this equipment, it is the duty of the credit 
manager, personally whenever it is at all possible, to 
ascertain how much knowledge the prospective customer 
may have of the fundamentals of good business. If he 
is somewhat deficient in this respect, a good heart-to- 
heart talk, given in straightforward man-fashion, helps 
wonderfully. Of course, it is not always possible to 
meet every customer personally, and in a limited time 
learn of all his faults and weaknesses. This is where 
the salesman and the credit man must co-operate. The 
attitude of the average salesman is that the credit man 
is continually tearing down the business that he is 
building up. But nothing is further from the truth. 
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Every credit man worthy of the name, and with the 
best interests of his firm at heart, is just as anxious 
to increase business as is the salesman. Both should 
be actuated solely by the desire to do all the business 
that can be done safely and at a profit. 


The Salesman Can Help 


‘er salesman should and usually does have as good 
a knowledge of the fundamentals of good merchan- 
dising as the credit man, and should be as anxious to 
see that his customer follows along the lines recognized 
as being safe and necessary for a successful business. 
He should firmly believe—and in this should be backed 
up by his house—that he is not justified in selling 
anything on which the customer cannot make a profit 
nor should he sell him more of a given item than can 
be disposed of in a reasonable time. It appeals to me 
that any stock that does not show a clean turn-over of 
at least twice a year should be designated “dead stock” 
and be discontinued. The capital involved can be better 
used in live lines. The quick turn-over is the real 
secret of successful merchandising. The credit man 
should constitute himself a business adviser to the cus- 
tomer and gradually direct him into the proper paths. 
If carefully handled, this can be done without friction, 
as the average dealer is only too glad to be able to call 
upon the jobber for advice and suggestions relative to 
the proper conduct of his business. 


Of course, if the necessary amount of capital is not 
forthcoming to assure the success of the venture, the 
credit man should show the prospective customer the 
inadvisability of beginning until sufficient capital has 
been secured. The function of a jobber is the distribu- 
tion of merchandise and he cannot economically or con- 
sistently act as banker. 

The credit department should also take some pains 
and be willing to spend a little time and money to assist 
the beginner in devising and installing a proper ac- 
counting system. This should be simple and require 
a minimum of time and effort; it should show at all 
times a man’s standing and costs of doing business, so 
that he can be in a position to recognize and eliminate 
non-paying lines. The item of second-hand cars taken 
in exchange on sales of new ones should always receive 
special attention. In our experience we have seen a 
dealer’s prospects changed very much for the worse by 
this one item. 

Another thing that is not only desirable but neces- 
sary is a closer co-operation among the credit depart- 
ments of competing jobbers—frequent exchange of 
ledger experience—to the end that the man who is 
running behind may be detected in time and the proper 
remedies applied. If only a mild dose is necessary, so 
much the better. 
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Insist on Prompt Payments 


ERHAPS some will take exception to the following 

statement; but I was fully convinced that the jobber 
or manufacturer that insists on prompt payment of ac 
counts is the real best friend of the man operating on 
small capital. I firmly believe that more failures have 
resulted from too much credit than from too little. If a 
man knows that his bill is due on a certain date and 
must be paid promptly, he will not allow his own ac 
counts to run until they become uncollectible. It is a 
constant and compelling force urging him to keep his 
house in order—he realizes that he must make good 
and if he has the capacity he will make good. 
and I 
“No man has a right to go into business and not 
make money. It i 
money, because it is a curse on the rest of the com 
munity.” 


Someone has said, believe it worthy of repeti 
tion: 


a crime to go into business and lose 


So, in eliminating this item of bad debts, we should 
consider ourselves in the light of public benefactors. 
Not to cope with this evil and eliminate it, if possible, 
will weaken our commercial structure. If we sell goods 
to a poor credit risk, who is a competitor of one whose 
credit is unquestioned, we not only risk a loss on the 
poor account, but we are deliberately aiding him in un- 
dermining the credit basis of the good customer. 

Oftentimes the small dealer with little or nothing at 
stake enters into a campaign of reckless price-cutting, 
something that he is in no position to follow up, the 
only possible result being, the complete demoralization 
of the trade in the locality, to the ultimate disadvantage 
of all concerned. 

So we must be ever on the alert, and when an account 
reaches the where the not 
hesitate. U 


stage uxe is necessary, do 


se it, 
Credit Essentials 


‘i recapitujate, we recognize: First—The value of 
the trade acceptance, and urge its more general use 
as rapidly as local conditions will permit. 

Second—The average garage has a high mercantile 
mortality rate and must receive the careful attention 
of the credit department. 

Third—-The success or failure is largely due to causes 
inherent to the individual himself, and that he is apt to 
neglect the accounting part of the business while at 
tending to the mechanical details of the shop. 

Fourth—It is most certainly not good business to 
overload a customer with any item of merchandise, thus 
jeopardizing his chances for ultimate success. 

Fifth—That members of our own organization have a 
responsibility in guiding and influencing the dealer to 
follow the straight and narrow path of business recti 
tude. 


Biggers Says Hardware Jobber Is Best Distributor 


FTER thanking 
called on Mr. 


conditions. 


Mr. Patten, the Chairman 
Siggers to speak on general trade 
He said: 


I listened with a great deal of interest to that paper, 
and if you print the proceedings of this meeting I 
don’t know of anything that would make more money 
for the jobbers or the manufacturer than the distribu- 
tion of that paper among all your jobbers. It should 
not only go to the credit department but it should go to 
the sales department. 

The trouble with so many of the credit departments 
is that they do not work in conjunction with the sales 
department. The sales department want to put over 
the sales and the credit department want to hold them 
down. Now a paper of this kind should be 
between both of these departments. 


discussed 


There is just one thought that I had in mind in con 
nection with that paper and that is that the paper was 
directed to the hardware jobbers. Two-thirds of the men 
here to-day represent the manufacturers of automobile 
sundries and accessories. I do not believe that you men 
realize what an asset you have in presenting your goods 


to the trade through the hardware jobbers of this 
country. 

I have been in the hardware business for 36 years, 
starting from the age when I left school. In that time 
I have been with three different firms. In the last 
14 years I have been selling hardware, and practically 
every legitimate hardware jobber has handled our 
goods or want to handle our goods. I claim that the 
hardware jobber of to-day is the best credit risk known 
in merchandising. You can better afford to sell your 


goods through the hardware jobber than you can in any 


other way, looking at it from a credit standpoint 


Our sales during the last twelve years have been 
over thirty-five millions of dollars direct to the hard 
ware trade, and our losses have been less than .03 of 
one per cent. The only time we have a lo is when we 
illow ourselves to be lead out of the distinct hardware 


jobbing trade. I would simply give that as a sugges 


tion to you men who do not know the hardware jobbers 


as some of the rest of us do. 


I am selling these men. I am not talking for myself 
in any way, but from many years’ experience. I have 
had men come into our office and try to insure our 
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credit, but when I show them what we are doing they 
turn immediately and say, ‘We cannot do you a particle 
of good.” I am simply giving that thought to these 
manufacturers here who are looking for an economic 
distribution of their goods. 


You want your money; that is one of the first things 
you are interested in, and secondly, you have a method 
of distribution here which I am sure will ‘help you in 
handling your merchandise, and instead of having hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of accounts to look after 
you have hardware jobbers located in every large cen- 
ter of this country and properly distr*buting, and an- 
other thought, they need a proper profit to carry the 
load that this gentleman has just explained. 


Hardware Age 


Charges for Direct Shipments 


: > next subject for discussion was, “Should an ex- 
tra charge be made for direct shipments?” Mr. 
Asch spoke as follows: “It is a matter of dollars and 
cents. Of course it costs a certain amount of money to 
handle shipments of a certain size and less money for 
smaller sizes. There is no quest‘on at all about it if a 
man buys a carload of merchandise. The car is backed 
up against the factory and the goods put in the car. 
There is no tremendous expense to begin with. A smaller 
lot of merchandise has to be carted down to the sta- 
tion. The manufacturer cannot afford to pay for it; it 
must be charged to the jobber. I think the jobber should 
pay for taking care of such shipments.” 


Do You Know the Present Status of Resale Prices ? 


Tes next subject called for discussion was “Pres- 
ent Status of Resale Prices,” on which H. E. 
Patterson of Warner-Patterson Co., Chicago, spoke 
as follows: 


What I do not know about resale prices would fill a 
big catalog. In regard to the present status of resale 
pr'ces I would say that the present status is not at all 
perilous as compared with what you have gone through 
in the last two years. I believe you have overlooked one 
thing, which Mr. Soule referred to yesterday; you have 
got to go outside of the domain of materials used by 
you in your product to get the reason for the present 
prices. Wheat is the king. Wheat is the dominant food 
factor and as such it controls labor. Seventy per cent 
of the price of steel today, they tell me, is labor. Now 
if you use steel in manufacturing, steel and other ma- 
terial, and use those materials in the manufacture of 
your finished product, you are employing articles which 
primarily represent 70 to 80 per cent labor. 

Then you employ it again in making up the finished 
product and you employ th’s labor to the extent of 90 
per cent. Do not leok, gentlemen, for any material re- 
duction in prices until there is something done with 
labor and wheat, because you cannot expect the labor- 
ing man to do better than he is doing until there is a 
change in the necessities which he must have. Maybe 
you get my point. 

Co-ordinat‘on and co-operation have been referred 
to. I think I am safe in saying that the average manu- 
facturer wants to deal fairly with the jobber. Many 
of you think you ought to have concessions which the 
manufacturer cannot give you. He has troubles of his 
own. 


On the other hand, you want to deal fairly with the’ 


dealer. I think there should be closer relationship ex- 
isting probably between the jobber and the manufac- 
turer. You ask me how that will be brought about. I 
th'nk it is all a matter of confidence. A jobber told me 
that he understood our concern gave a better discount 
to a concern in his city than they were getting. I as- 
sured him that that was absolutely untrue, but he said, 
“Well, there are many ways of doing it, so your books 
will not show.” I had some little difficulty in convinc- 
ing that man he was absolutely wrong. 

The Chairman then asked: “Is there any further 
discussion on this subject of resale pr‘ces? What about 
the jobbers’ percentage of profit? Fourteen per cent, 
one gentleman says, and one manufacturer says 10. I 
might state to you that we keep a very good record of 
the cost of doing business. I think if you manufac- 
turers would investigate a little deeper you would find 
that it costs the jobber considerably more to do business 
than you think it does. I believe the jobber is conduct- 
ing h‘s business as economically as possible, but he 
cannot do business on 14 per cent.” 

Mr. Bacon said: “I believe the jobber is entitled to 
20 per cent—entitled to fully 20 per cent on the cost. 
It has been the custom in our business to offer to the 
dealer progressive lines of discount for quantities pur- 
chased. We did not establish that custom, but it has 
been established for us, and we are going to assume 
those progressive discounts ourselves. By that I mean 
we will credit the jobber with whatever quantity dis- 


count he gives from 5 to 17% per cent, to his dealer— 
the percentage of his credit to the dealer. We think 
that is fair.” 

Another delegate said: “If the gentleman refers to 
20 per cent, I presume he refers to the pr‘ce to the job- 
ber. Does he mean 20 per cent on his price to the job- 
ber? If so, I will remind him of the fact that that 
would be only 167 per cent of the jobber’s sales.” 

Mr. Bacon replied that he meant twenty per cent 
on our price to the jobber. 

The next question taken up was the next place of 
meeting of the accessories branch, and the time. At- 
lantic City, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago 
were named. After some discussion the general senti- 
ment seemed to ke in favor of Chicago as the next 
place of meeting. The time suggested was after the 
meeting of the National Hardware Association in the 
fall. Secretary T. J. Fernley said at the proper time 
a poll would be taken of the membership on the sub- 
ject. 

The meeting closed with an illustrated address on 
“Oil Refining and Automobile Lubrication,” by F. H. 
Dickison of the Tide Water Oil Co., New York City. 


The Manufacturers Present 


 ltarer every is a list of manufacturers who ex- 
hibited their lines in the Statler at the invitation 
of the jobbers: 

The Clincher Hixson Co., New York; E. A. Labora- 
tories, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Clover Mfg. Co., Norwalk, 
Conn.; Advance Auto Accessories Co., Chicago; Lock- 
tite Patch Co., Detro‘t; The Silvex Co., South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Polson Rubber Co., Cleveland; Asch & Co., 
Inc., New York; The Gardner Printing Co., Cleveland; 
K. Laboratories, Boston; General Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Pyrene Mfg. Co., New York; The F. H. S. Co., 
Chicago; Thermoid Rubber Co., Chicago; Metal Spe- 
cialties Mfg. Co., Chicago’ The Allen Auto Specialty Co., 
New York; J. & B. Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; E. Edel- 
man Co., Chicago; Neville Steering Wheel Mfg. Co., 
Detroit; The Beckman Co., Cleveland; Packard Electric 
Co., Warren, Ohio; Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co., 
St. Louis; Badger Mfg. Corp., Milwaukee; ‘The Reflex 
Ignition Co., Cleveland; Judd & Leland Mfg. Co., Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y.; Braender Rubber & Tire Co., Ruth- 
erford, N. J.; Luthry Hydrometer Co., Detroit; The Ful- 
ton Co., Milwaukee; W. C. Wood Co., Minneapolis; The 
Sterling Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Jefferson Electric Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; Sunderland Mfg. Co., Chicago; The Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio; Gemco Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee; Jenkins Vulcan Spring Co., Richmond, 
Ind.; The Edmunds & Jones Corp., Detroit; Paul G. 
Niehoff & Co., Chicago; Eclipse Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; 
F. & G. Ruddiman Co., Ionia, Mich.; Splitdorf Elec. Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa.; 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago; Marvel Machinery Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; General Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Charleston, S. C.; Hugh Wallace Co., Detroit; Gray 
Hawley Mfg. Co., Detroit; Buffalo Specialty Co., Buf- 
falo; Wisconsin Auto Top Co., Racine, Wis.; The Bailey 
Drake Co., Chicago; Tide Water Oil Co., New York; 
Templeton Kenly & Co., Chicago; The K. D. Lamp Co., 
Cincinnati; F. W. Stewart, Chicago; A. R. Mosler & 
Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Durkee-Atwood Co., Minne- 
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“IT was very much surprised the other day to get a letter 
from one of our eastern jobbers on the business condition of 
In that letter he listed the principal manufacturers 
with whom he dealt, and I was very much surprised to find 
that at the top of the list the largest purchases that jobber was 


making were automobile sundries. 


“That man dealt in axes, wire nails, barbed wire, and goods 
of that kind, to people who sell hardware of that kind; but 
he is selling more goods in the automobile accessory line than 


he is selling in his regular hardware business.” 








—W. D. Biggers. 








apolis; The Sharp Spark Plug Co., Cleveland; Hill- 
Smith Metal Goods Co., Boston; Warner-Lenz, Pres- 
cott Auto Parts Co., Webster, Mass. ; Klaxon Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; Milwaukee Engine & Supply Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; The Zinke Co., Chicago; The Derf Mfg. Co., Inc., 
New York; Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., Detroit; 
Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia; Spencer Metal 
Products Co., Spencer, Ohio; The Mectivwe »stern Chem- 
ical Co., Marietta, Ohio; Walker Mfg. Co., Walker Bad- 
ger Jacks, Racine, Wis.; Commerce Steel Products Co., 


a The Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleve- 
land; C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, Wis.; New Era Spring 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; The Star Rubber Co., Akron, 


Ohio; 
Specialties Co., 


Chicago; Hudson Motor 
Greenfield Tap & Die 
Rhodes & Co., Chi- 


Howe Lamp & Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia; 


Corp., Greenfield, Mass.; James H. 
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cago; Tyler Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia; Inland Pump 
Alcemo Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Co., Philadelphia; N. A. Petry Co., 
Grip Mfg. Co., Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y.; The Motor- 
Meter Co., Island City, N. Y.; T. A. Willison Co., Inc., 
Read'ng, Pa.; American Electric Co., Chicago; Voor- 
hees Rubber Mfg. Co., Jersey City; Berry Bros., De 


Merchant & Evans Co., 
Mfg. Co., Ch.cago; 
Hires-Turner Glass 
Philadelphia; Arrow 


Soston ; 


troit; The R. M. Hollingshead Co., Camden, N. J.; Gray 
Heath Co., Chicago; Auto Indicator Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; The Essenkay Products Co., Chicago; Dafoe- 


Detroit; Alvord Reamer & Tool Co., Mil- 
lersburg, Pa.; Hart-Bell Co., Inc., New York; A. Nel- 
son Mfg. Co., Chicago; Stearn Electric Products Co., 
Cleveland; Milwaukee Tank Co., Milwaukee; Michigan 
Motor Specialty Co., Detroit. 


Eustice Co., 








66 HE Man Behind the Counter” has heard 
ioe call of the wild. He is itching to get 
back among the stoves and tinware, and 
rub elbows with the men who weigh the nails. 
He is suffering from a relapse of the old hard- 
ware fever, the only cure for which is close 
personal contact with hardware and hardware 
men. He has consulted the “Big Boss,” who 
acts as business physician in ills of this nature, 
and has found him a man after his own heart. 
The prescription was brief and to the point. 
“Beat it,” he said in his hearty, whole-souled 
manner. “Beat it. Pack your grip and your 
Graflex, and hit the hardware trail. Visit the 
hardware stores from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, and from Seattle to San Diego. Tell your 
Western friends the things you have learned in 
the stores of the East, the South and the Cen- 
tral States, and send back to your Eastern and 
Southern friends the good merchandising ideas 
you are sure to find in the Golden West. Spread 
the HARDWARE AGE spirit of retail betterment, 
and you will come back to the fold ready to 
wear out a dozen stenographers daily on stories 
that will furnish real meat to the trade you 
serve.” 
In, a Stranger—Out, a Friend 
O it is settled. I am to take a three months’ 
service trip, visiting the retail hardware 
merchants of the West. I am to go into their 
stores, in a sense a stranger, and come out a 
personal friend. I am to help them solve some 
of the knotty problems that increase their 
vocabularies of “cross words,” and in return, 
they are to help me fill my note books with the 
kinks and methods that have put them on the 


road to profit. It’s a fifty-fifty proposition, 


“The Man Behind 
the Counter” Will 
Tour the West .. 


He Will Visit the Retail Hardware Stores of 
the Western States, Giving Personal Service 
to the Dealers and Writing His Experiences 
to{Hardware Age Readers—Trip to Last Three 
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Months 


so far as you and I are concerned, Mr. Western 
Hardware Dealer. But we are not going to 
forget the fellows in the East and South. Every 
week they are to receive a personal letter from 
me, through the medium of HARDWARE AGE. 
telling them of y>ur successes and failures, to 
They 
are making me their personal messenger to you, 


help them conquer their own obstacles. 


and you are going to tell me things that will 
make my weekly letter mighty interesting read- 
ing for them. I’m keen for the trip, and I am 
expecting that hearty Western welcome that | 
have been preaching to my Eastern friends ever 
since I left a Western store to talk better mer- 
chandising through the national medium of 
Your Trade Paper. 

Do you realize the real significance of a 
Trade Paper? I thought I did years ago, but 
I am beginning to find out that I didn’t know 
the half of it. A few days ago I had a con. 
ference with a bunch of live Chicago dealers. 
and the definition of “Trade Paper” came up 
for discussion. One man defined it as “A maga- 
zine devoted to some particular trade or in- 
dustry.” For a moment I was tempted to ac- 
cept his view, but another member of the parts 
beat me to it and slipped in a black ball. “You're 
way off, boys,” he said. “Trade means Swap. 
and a trade paper is a swapping medium fo) 
the ideas of men in the same line of business 
If it don’t bolster up a lot of good trades. 
where both parties come out best, then it is a 
bum trade paper. The more good trades it 
fosters, the bigger its scope and the greater its 
That fellow hit the key note, and 
right there a bunch of travel microbes crawled 


usefulness.” 


into my system. The next day I broached th 
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subject of this trip to the “Boss and received 
his O.K. 

It is up to US now, and you and | are going to 
work together to make HARDWARE AGE a big- 
ger and better swapping medium, and therefore 
a still better trade paper. 


No Shears in H.-A. Office 

HAVE never had any patience with the Clip- 
| ping Bureau that poses as a trade paper; 
the one where a lonesome editor sits at his 
desk wielding a pair of shears, in order to serve 
his readers with a diet of ideas—good, bad 
and indifferent—that have already been offered 
For that 
reason I have already made scores of service 


thousands of others who came first. 


trips in various parts of the country and visited 
hundreds of retail dealers in their stores, in 
order to give the readers of HARDWARE AGE 
For the 
same reason the men in charge of this publica- 
tion have instituted “The Man Behind The 
Counter” department, and have turned it over 


first hand merchandising information. 


to me. We have made it your deparfment, and 
have filled it with new live ideas, suggestions 
and kinks, gathered through wear and tear of 
shoe leather rather than the dulling of the 
office shears. 

The trip I have in mind will help to keep it 
full and running over with the same construc- 
tive material—the kind of material that the 
hardware man himself has made possible. It 
will continue to carry ideas that have built 
business, suggestions that have stood the test, 
and kinks that have made good in retail hard- 
ware stores. It will be written in a style that 
is readable and will be devoid of dogma and dry 
rot. It will be a history of your experiences, 
written by a man who has spent twelve years 
of his life behind the retail counter, where he 
has tackled everything from the selling of nails 
to the charging off of bad accounts. When I 
think of that last item, I still get a headache. 

3ut—getting back to that trip. It won’t be 
all velvet. The traveling salesmen have said 
that there are some of us who make them feel 
as welcome as a pole-cat at a picnic. I propose 
to find out how much of that statement is true. 
If you are in the class referred to, you are in 
for a little publicity. I won’t use your name, 
but believe me, you will be able to read between 
the lines and make a good guess as to the cul- 
prit. 

Customers say that some of us are grouches 
—crabs, if you please. If they are right, then 
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the crab is due for a verbal lacing that will 
make his claws itch. As “Dad” used to say: 
“This hurts me more than it does you,” but 


we can’t spare the rod and spoil the future. 
Pay Him With Courtesy 

N the other hand, the man with a good 

human welcome for his fellow man can 
hire me cheap. He can get advice on his busi- 
ness problems on a courtesy payment plan. If 
his window trimmer needs assistance, I will be 
“Johnny on the spot.” If his clerks wish to 
learn more about salesmanship, my time is 
theirs. If the “Boss” wants market informa- 
tion, he has only to ask. From the time I enter 
your store until I leave your town, I am yours, 
without salary. All I ask in return is an oppor- 
tunity to dig up the methods that have helped 
you to make good, so that I can pass them on 
to the rest of the trade. 

This much I am going to tell you about the 
trip: The big towns on my route are Denver, 
Cheyenne, Great Falls, Spokane, Everett, Seat- 
tle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
others on the way back. Between these cities 
are scores of smaller towns, and I will do my 
best to visit every one of them that harbors a 
good live hardware merchant. If you are on 
the route, watch for me. Get out your question 
box, and oil your ideas in readiness for a swap. 
My ticket reads April 10th, and the return trip 
is billed for the middle of July. Good-bye, desk, 
for three months. 

Yours for Swaps and Service, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 








If you sell hardware 
over beyond “the great 
divide” and you can 
use a big bunch of new 
pep in your business 
keep your latch string 
out for the Hardware 
Age “Man Behind the 
Counter.” Heis going 
to prove that there is 
no “great divide.” 


























How to Keep Your Credit “Sold” 


It’s No Trick For You to Sell Goods, But Did You Ever Think of 
“Selling’’ Your Credit—Here’s a Man That Does It 
and He Tells You How and Why 


By PARK MATHEWSON 





EDITOR’S NOTE. 


Mr. Mathewson is treasurer 


Business Bourse, noted 


of the 


throughout the world for its authoritative investigations, counsel and reports on all 


manner of subjects relating to efficient business methods. 


In this article he gives 


you advice from an expert on some of the simpler phases of hardware store financ- 
ing. It is possible that in the coming years your credit will be studied more carefully 


than ever before by those whom you owe money. 


Get your cards in order so that 


you can lay them all on the table and keep your credit “sold.” 


vantageously, sold at a profit, and laid aside 

something from his business each year, was 
asked by a less successful merchant “How do you 
succeed in these three essential but different angles 
of your business? It’s no trick for me to sell goods, 
I’m just naturally a trader by instinct, but I’m not 
always able to buy as well as I would like. Some- 
times I think the best firms don’t call on me or 
offer me their best bargains because I don’t ‘dis- 
count.’ In fact, I’m a little ‘slow pay’ at my busy 
seasons, when it’s all out-go and little in-come. The 
truth is, I guess, I’m no financier.” 

At least he was shrewd and honest enough with 
himself to put his finger on his natural shortcom- 
ing, as well as on his strong point, so in return he 
won from his successful rival a frank answer to 
his question. 

“TI think it would be well if every merchant hon- 
estly faced himself, and owned up to the angles 
of his business in which he fails to reach or even 
to approximate one hundred per cent. With a knowl- 
edge of his weak points set clearly before him it 
should not be hard for the ordinary man to over- 
come them. To the average retailer an important 
question is how to handle those from whom he 
buys or borrows while lacking himself the financia} 
finesse of the finished banker or finance manager. 
Now, if you don’t mind my talking a good deal about 
myself, I’ll tell you how I successfully figured out 
my problem.” 


A SUCCESSFUL retailer—one who bought ad- 


A Simple “Selling” Problem 


LMOST instinctively a successful merchant real- 
A izes he must know and follow the mind and de- 
sires of the buyer rather than his own. There- 
fore, I said to myself, “If I’m going to get credit 
or money it is obvious that I must sell myself and 
my business to the banker and credit man, and to 
do so successfully I must handle my relations with 
him from his angle or point of view rather than 
my own. I must study what will most strongly 
appeal to the financial mind, which may not, after 
all, differ much from my other customers. Let me 
see how I sell my merchandise customers. 

“Personal acquaintance and _ good-will, gained 
through knowledge of me or my business, helps me 
to build confidence and trade. The company I keep, 
as evidenced by my customers, also has its effect on 
those to whom I wish to sell. 

“T must persuade them that I have something to 
sell that they want. I don’t tell them that ‘I need 
the money.’ I make them think that they want to 


buy my goods. If they have confidence in what I 
say they will try me once at least. If I desire to 
keep their trade I must make good and retain their 
good-will, and to do this I must make their trading 
with me profitable to them. 

“Having fixed on these as my most successful 
plans of attack with my customers, I proceeded to 
apply them to the banks and firms from whom I 
sought credit. 

“I carefully picked out the manufacturers, job- 
bers and bankers who could serve me best, and I 
cultivated them, and in every way tried to ‘sell’ 
my business, my credit and myself to them. 

“I did not overlook any chance to impress favor- 
ably their salesmen, credit men, or the bank tellers, 
but also sought an opportunity, or made one, if 
necessary, to meet as frequently as possible the 
heads of the business or bank. 

Keep Your Banker Posted 

sc] SOON found this gave me an entrée where | 

| most desired it, and I made a point to meet as 
regularly as possible the prominent officer, and 
after first talking on business in general always led 
around to my company and its business in particu- 
lar, thus getting them acquainted with its details 
and good points. I found it best to do this when 
I had no favors to ask. Therefore, when I did re- 
quire accommodations, I could approach them in a 
more easy and casual manner, as they did not need, 
before granting same, to acquaint themselves with 
myself, my business and general circumstances. | 
always tried to make my requests at times when our 
business relations were satisfactory to them. That 
is, if I desired to ask an extension of time or amount 
of credit from a firm, I tried to clean up my old 
accounts first; and, similarly, when I wanted to 
borrow from the bank, I saw that my obligations 
to them were in good shape and that my bank bal 
ance had been of a substantial amount for some 
time past. 

“TI found it more advantageous with the bankers 
to borrow even more than I needed in my business 
or when I was not specially pressed for money, in 
order to keep up a good average balance, and thus 
make my account a desirable and profitable one 
to the bank at all times. 

“T found from bitter experience that it was a ver) 
risky business to go to my banker when my balance 
was low and my needs were pressing, as he would 
shrewdly divine my condition and immediately—and 
rightly so—figure whether it was a ‘good risk’ for 
his bank. If conditions seemed to indicate to hin 
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undue strain, or that my balance was not large or 
profitable enough to warrant the loan, he very natu- 
rally would consider his bank and depositors first, 
and me and my needs last. 

“I found that, to the financial mind, there were 
two unpardonable sins: first, not paying an obliga- 
tion when it was due; and second, not making ar- 
rangements well in advance if there was the slight- 
est chance of not meeting an obligation or of asking 
for an extension of any part of it. 

“T found that if a bill or note was coming due 
it was—by long odds—more desirable to borrow 
the money from some other source to meet it 
promptly; or, if not convenient or desirable, for any 
reason, to do this, to make some fair offer of set- 
tlement, such as part payment and note with in- 
terest for the balance. 


“Some merchants with whom I have talked have 
told me that I was wrong, and that a manufacturer, 
jobber, or bank will extend credit, when it comes 
to a showdown, and they find they must do so, 
and in that manner some interest charges might 
be saved. I do not believe this has been a profitable 
plan, even in the past, and surely it will not be in 
the future, when competition in buying as well as 
selling will make credit so much more strict and 
limited. It goes without saying that if you allow 
sellers or banks to gain the impression that you are 
not fairly considering their interest, or that, in the 
vernacular, they have been ‘stung,’ their human 
nature will assert itself, and that ‘once bitten twice 
shy’ will be their attitude in future transactions 
with you.” 

Prepare for Credit in Advance 

6s] FOUND that, even though it might in some 

cases have an adverse effect on my credit, where 
accounts would become overdue, and where no other 
course was open, it was preferable to go in ample 
time in advance and tell a seller that on account of 
unexpected calls and failure of others to meet my 
expectations, I would be obliged to throw myself 
upon his generosity and ask for an extension, for 
which I was willing to pay. 

“I found the same principle applied to the bank. 
When I could not meet an obligation, if a payment 
and new note was offered well in advance of due 
date, and an appropriate explanation made, showing 
what the circumstances were, and that it was 
through no fault of my own, this evidence of my 
forethought in the matter almost invariably helped 
me to obtain the extension with the least harm to 
my credit. 

“IT found in reading of the methods of commer- 
cial banking and credit in the most advanced for- 
eign countries, that credit to almost any reasonable 
and safe amount was granted where payment of 
accounts was made properly as to season. That is, 
foreign bankers or sellers were perfectly willing to 
grant credit up to the proportionate amount war- 
ranted by the merchant’s safe credit sales, if he 
paid his obligations when he was known to have 
received the money from his merchandising. If 
he required considerable accommodations when his 
stock or credits were high, he should correspond- 
ingly be expected to clean up his credits and notes 
and have a good cash balance in the bank when 
his stock and his outstanding credits were lowest. 

“Although our American business men were not 
so exacting with me on this principle as would 
have been the case if I had been doing business, 
say, in Canada, yet by applying it scrupulously 
myself I found great satisfaction, not only with 
my banks and wholesalers, but to my own best 
business interests as well. 





Prepare for Credit in 
Advance 


“T found that, even though it 
might in some cases have an ad- 
verse effect on my credit, where 
accounts would become overdue, 
and where no other course was 
open, it was preferable to go in 
ample time in advance and tell 
a seller that on account of unex- 
pected calls and failure of others 
to meet my expectations I would 
be obliged to throw myself upon 
his generosity and ask for an ex- 
tension, for which [ was willing 
to pay. 

I found the same principle ap- 
plied to the bank. When I could 
not meet an obligation, if a pay- 
ment and new note was offered 
well in advance of due date, 
and an appropriate explanation 
made, showing what the circum- 
stances were, and that it was 
through no fault of my own, 
this evidence of my forethought 
in the matter almost invariably 


helped me to obtain the extension 


with the least harm to my credit.” 











“Well, friend neighbor, to sum up my experience, 
in what you call my success in buying, selling and 
paying, it gets down largely to my study and care 
in credit matters. As the saying goes, ‘do to the 
other fellow as you would he should do to you, but 
do it first.’ 

“Treat the credit man or the banker with due re 
spect, but also as a human being; get acquainted 
with him, and see that he gets acquainted with your 
business, until you ‘sell’ it to him thoroughly; then 
treat him fairly, and there will not be the slightest 
trouble in ‘keeping him sold,’ or in getting 
him any credit that is good for vou and that 


from 
you 
deserve.” 




















LET POPPIES GROW 


By James H. Heron 


ss poppies grow in freedom’s land, 
And may they bloom in every hand; 
That all may see and understand, : 
And seeing—pause. 


. poppies grow a vivid red, 
In memory of our precious dead; 
Who fought and fell where valor led, 
In freedom’s cause. 


_ poppies grow in every lane, 
They tell of sacrifice and pain; 
Of bitter loss, but not the gain, 


Of those who went. 


ET poppies grow abundantly, 
They tell the story lovingly; 
How they served willingly, 
And were content. 


Fae poppies grow. The “Memory Flower” 
Bids us to seek a Higher Power; 
With gifts he doth us shower, 
From Heaven above. 


oa poppies grow, and may we keep, 
The faith with those who sleep: 
In battle-field and ocean deep, 
Because of love. 


EMEMBER the story on “Poppies” in the March 20 issue of Hardware 
Age? Yes? Put it to work in your county? No? Then get that 
issue out again, read the story and put the idea to work. The song of the 
poppy is being sung from coast to coast by hardware men, thanks to Hard- 
ware Age. What is better, the seed of the poppy is being sown from 
coast to coast through the energetic leadership of hardware merchants 
inspired by this magazine to commemorate the brave boys who forever 
must lie ’neath the poppied fields “over there.” Above is the proof that 
“Jim” Heron was inspired by the “Poppy” story. On the opposite page is 
proof that soon the turnpikes of the Nation will glow perennially in mem- 
ory of the supreme sacrifice of thousands of our sturdiest sons. 
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WE SHALL NOT SLEEP 


I N Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the Crosses, row on row. 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly. 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


TAKE up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you from failing hands we 
throw 
The Torch. Be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies 


grow 
In Flanders fields. 
Col. Dr. John McCrae. 
Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


WE SHALL KEEP THE FAITH 
H! You who sleep in “Flanders 
Fields,” 

Sleep never—to rise anew! 

We caught the Torch you threw 

And, holding high, we keep the Faith 

With all who died. 


WE cherish too, the poppy red 
a grows on fields where valor 
ed; 

It seems to signal to the skies 

That blood of heroes never dies. 

But lends a lustre to the red 

Of the flower that blooms above the 
dead 

In Flanders Fields. 


Every Mail is Bringing in Proof that the Hard- 
ware Age Poppy Campaign Is Spreading 


SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Office of the Assistant to the 
President 


Philadelphia, March 29, 1919. 


Editor of HARDWARE AGE: 
I CONGRATULATE you on _ the 
beautiful story you have written 
for us on Poppies in the HARDWARE 
AGE of March 20, and I am so much 
impressed with your request that the 
people of this country develop your 
idea of planting poppy seed that I 
have already bought and sent to my 
mother’s home in the state of Maine 
a sufficient amount of seed to supply 
her own place and several of the 
neighbors with a large quantity of 
bloom. 

Am enclosing remittance of 50c for 
five extra copies to be sent to my ad- 
dress, care Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Company, of the HARDWARE AGE of 
March 20, as I desire to have sev- 
eral other friends read your story and 
I am sure they will wish to co-operate 
with you also. 

Hoping your beautiful thoughts 
will reach out over the entire coun- 
try and that between now and next 
fall we will all learn to know and 
love the Shirley Poppy, which has 
apparently been grown over a large 
area in France, Belgium and Italy, 
and assuring you I am personally 
trying to give you all the assistance 
in my power, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. MUNROE. 


THE ALMONT HERALD 


G. W. PATON. 
Editor and Publisher 
Almont, Mich., March 28, 1919. 


Editor of HARDWARE AGE: 

N reference to your article on ‘‘Pop- 

pies.” I think it might be a good 
thing if the hardware dealers who 
think of putting in a stock of poppy 
seeds, arrange with you for as many 
copies of your article as they can use 
to advantage, printed in colors, and 
have the newspapers run them as an 
insert in connection with the advere- 
tising. Our dealers, Keils & Son, are 
alive. Yours truly, 

G. W. PATON. 





Davenport, Ia., March 24, 1919. 
Editor of HARDWARE AGE: 
WE will thank you to have some 
concern that raises the Shirley 
Poppy to send us at once by express 
1000 packages of seeds. Kindly rush 
this order by mail, or wire to the fac- 
tory, to charge us any expenses. 
Yours very truly, 
J. H. C. PETERSEN’S SONS Co. 





THE CHURCHILL HARDWARE 
CO. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, March 24, 1919. 
Editor of HARDWARE AGE: 
LEASE advise from whom we can 


procure the Poppy seeds. 
CHURCHILL HARDWARE Co. 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


XIII—The Future 


Why Not Apply the Motto ‘‘Make Good or Make Room” 
to Ourselves ? 


This is the thirteenth of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for traveling men, will be 
of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing 
house to a corps of salesmen who in the last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are 
really short editorials which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their pub- 
lication at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues through the year. 


DON’T know what the attitude of the rest of you salesmen was, but I let go of 

1918 with many misgivings. It had been a year of hard work, it is true; and a 
year that had called into use the greatest energy, labor, exertion and power that 
any one year had ever demanded of any of us. 


It seemed, as the close of the year was reached, that it was beyond the bounds 
of possibility that any of us could have done more or better work than we did in 
1918, and so I say that I let go of the year with some heartaches—some feelings 
that I was parting with a tried and trusted friend with whom it had been a con- 
stant pleasure to work and that I was taking up with a new friend, “1919,” about 
whom I knew absolutely nothing. This feeling was heightened by the known fact 
that there were no precedents, no past ex»eriences to guide me, as to what my man- 
ner should be towards 1919. 


Not until this year have I felt that, as a man grows older, life seemed to be 
“speeded up.” 


In years gone by I lived in the future, each new day was anxiously anticipated. It 
was tomorrow when the great things were going to happen. But as men grow 
older the habit of thinking of their yesterdays grow upon them and they open the 
door in front of them that leads into the future with some hesitancy. 


But in spite of all that, life would lose one of its greatest charms—would be- 
come prosaic and uninteresting, if we lived only reminiscently (in things of the past) 
without ever indulging in a forward look to the things of the future. 


It is only the men who have become soured and embittered in their journey 
through life who regard with apprehension the coming days. 


Such men seem to prefer to turn over the dry leaves of yesterday, rather than 
to experience the keen pleasure of anticipating the good things that are ahead of 
them. 

Forget, my companions, the disappointments and failures of the past. They 
are but the markers of battles that have been well fought and lost, and gather out 
of your imagination the ideals that will make each coming day’s work a real joy 
and pleasure to you. 


Don’t be satisfied to cultivate only the fields of business that you cultivated 
last year. 


Don’t content yourself with working only that stratum of ore that produced 
“business” for you in 1918. 


No drift of ore has ever been discovered that will not, some day, give out, and 
you and I must not wait until that day before we do some prospecting. 


Prospect every day for new business. That’s the only safe road to travel. It’s 
the only way you can travel, and win. 
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Timely Tag Tips 
from Kalamazoo 


Bits of Strung Cardboard Help 

Michigan Store Handle Defec- 

tive Goods, Shop Service, Used 

Goods and Non - Guaranteed 
Tires 


By THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 


many service possibilities to the average re- 
tail hardware dealer, yet it can be made the 
basis of service to both merchant and customer if 
given an opportunity. Every day is tag day with 
the firm of Edwards & Chamberlain, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and this live hardware concern turns out a 
variety of tag service that can be imitated to ad- 
vantage by progressive dealers in all parts of the 
country. As I said before, the shipping tag is only 
the basis of the system. It is a model for shape 
and arrangement only. In other words, the tags 
used by Edwards & Chamberlain have the same gen- 
eral shape as the old shipping tag, and the same re- 
inforced eyelet for attaching it to the merchandise 
by means of a cord, but they carry much more than 
an address and a few shipping directions. 
Tagging Defective Goods 
VERY hardware merchant bumps against the 
problem of defective goods occasionally. A tea 
kettle is sent out and found to be leaky, or an elec- 
tric iron refuses to turn the current into heat. The 
customer returns the defective article, and, in most 
cases, it is piled away in some dark corner to gather 
dust. When the time comes to make a claim to the 
maker there is no information available, and many 
times the merchant eventually bears the loss. Ed- 
wards & Chamberlain handle the defective goods 
problem through the medium of a tag, such as we 


tT = ordinary shipping tag does not present 


AT Lert—Used goods have special tag 
At Ricght—Tag that records shop service 
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At Lert—Tag for labeling defective goods 
AT RIGHT—T ag for non-guaranteed tires. 


illustrate. When the damaged article is returned,. 
the clerk receiving it fills out the top part of the 
tag with the name of the article, the manufacturer’s 
number, size, nature of defect and name of the cus- 
tomer returning it. He then turns the article with 
the tag attached to the department head, who places 
his O. K. on the line reserved for that purpose. The 
article is replaced, and the salesman replacing it 
fills in his name, and the date, and makes out a regu- 
lar credit slip. 

At the same time a regular charge is made for 
the new article turned out. The date of the credit 
slip and the name of the saelsman making it out is 
written on the tag. The defective article is then 
charged back to the manufacturer, and the person 
making this charge finishes filling in the card by 
adding the name of the manufacturer, the date on 
which the article was charged back, and the claim 
number. The merchandise is then stored in a sep- 
arate department until the claim is settled, and at 
any time a reference to the tag will give full particu- 
lars of the transaction. 

A Tag That Keeps Tab on Shop Service 

HEN an article ig brought to the firm’s shop 

to be repaired nothing is left to guess work. 
The customer gets the repaired article at the time 
agreed upon, and the charge is based on carefully 
computed costs. The clerk receiving the article fills 
out the top of the service tag, which we illustrate, 
entering his number, the date, time the article was 
received, customer’s name and address, and the na- 
ture of the repair work. He also fills in the date 
and hour at which it is to be back in the hands of 
the customer, with the information as to whether 
it is to be delivered or called for. The tag is then 
attached to the article, which is sent immediately 
to the shop. The shop workman enters the date and 
hour on which he receives the article, the time con- 
sumed in making the repairs, and the material used. 
The cost spaces are then filled in and O. K.’d by the 
shop foreman. The card then goes to the store, 
where the regular charge or sales slip is made out, 
after which the card is filed in the office and the 
shop given credit for the costs. 


Used Goods Bear Special Tags 


OMETIMES it is expedient to take in used goods 
7 as part payment for new merchandise. In such 
cases the firm makes use of the “Used Goods Dep’t” 
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tag. This is first filled in by the sales person making 
the exchange and carries the salesman’s number, 
date, name of customer and his address, the mer- 
chandise for which the exchange was made and the 
amount allowed. The used article is then sent to 
the shop and put in saleable condition, the workman 
filling in the labor, material and incidental cost and 
the total cost. When the article is again sold the 
salesman fills in the name and address of the pur- 
chaser, the date, terms of sale and the selling price. 
The tag is then turned into the office for filing. 


The Cemmercial Club Plays Tag 


f shaeasee merchants get a good deal of busi- 
ness from out-of-town buyers, who carry their 
purchases back with them when their visit is over. 


Naturally these custom- 








ers do not want to be 
bothered with the mer- 
chandise until train 
time. The Commercial 
Club of Kalamazoo took 
notice of this fact, and 
now all the merchants 
of that city carry sup- 
plies of tags such as we 
illustrate. This tag is 
perforated into three 
parts, each bearing the 
same number stamped 
in red. When the mer- 
chandise is sold the cus- 
tomer is told that it will 
be delivered to the check 
room, where it may be 
claimed at train time 
by the purchaser. The tag 
First the name of the station is stamped on the 

















lower portion of the tag, and this part is detached . 


and given to the customer as a claim check for the 
merchandise. 
The first division at the top of the tag is then 


is then filled out. 
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filled in with the name of the station, time to be de- 
livered and name of firm from whom the merchan- 
dise is purchased. The tag is then attached to the 
purchase, which is delivered according to schedule. 
The manager of the check room at the station then 
fills in the central portion of the tag with date and 
name of firm, and signs the tag. The central part 
is then detached and given to the delivery man, 
who turns it in at the store for filing. The merchan- 
dise is delivered to the customer on presentation of 
his claim check, without charge, and the check room 
manager collects on presenting the check to the sec- 
retary of the Commercial Club. The merchants set- 
tle with the club on terms previously agreed upon. 


A “Not Guaranteed” Tag for Bicycle Tires 


* doesn’t always pay to guarantee bicycle tires, as 
the careless and continued misuse of the coaster 
brake soon tears the tire to pieces. Where no guar- 
antee is made, Edwards & Chamberlain attach a tag 
to the tire similar to our illustration. It reads as 
follows: “NOT GUARANTEED. This tire is NOT 
guaranteed excepting to the rim of bicycle. It 
should be carefully examined before putting on, and 
if defect of any kind is found it should be returned 
at once, with this tag. After once applied to the 
wheel no complaint will be entertained. Caution— 
The misuse of the coaster brake is téaring many 
tires to shreds. The USER must stand this abuse.” 

The salesman fills in the tag with the tire number, 
salesman’s number and the date of the sale. No 
complaints are entertained unless accompanied by 
the tag which goes out with the tire, and adjust- 
ments are easily made.. 

With these few examples to act as patterns, you 
will probably find a number of places in your store 
where the improvement on the old shipping tag can 
be used to advantage. If you discover any new tag 
methods, send in a sample of the tag and an explana- 
tion of the scheme. One good turn deserves another, 
and this is our turn. You are next. 

THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


‘‘Goodsy’’ Paint Window Display by Talmage Hardware Co., Columbus, Ohio 


The manufacturer's display helps, color cards and suggested color schemes in this 
trim make the cans of paint interesting to any home-owner 
































Some Service Pointers 


for Pushing Paint 


By R. F. McINTOSH 


you are glad the days have come when you can 


A S the one in charge of the paint department 


“make ’em move. It’s here, right now, and 
for months there will be no department in your 
store so full of profit possibilities as paint. 

Ever watch a thorough sportsman sell guns? I 
can see one now. 

From the minute he picks up a gun you don’t see 
any other hardware in the store. You see a marsh, 
hunting coats and caps, wading boots and decoys, a 
boat, a dog. It’s a gray morning and you are watch- 
ing a big bunch of ducks. 

Oh boy! And when you “come to” you have a 
dandy gun, shells, etc., and he has, well, about fifty 
good iron dollars. You are both satisfied, yes, sir! 

Now take that same spirit and put imagination to 
work in your paint department. 

Get a vision of possibilities contained in a can of 
paint, and a brush, coupled with a few clear direc- 
tions and suggestions. Then your department will 
grow. 








Get a vision of the 
possibilities in a can of 
paint—then your Paint 


Department will grow. 




















Get the Vision 


CUSTOMER wants a can of dark oak colored 
varnish. You can, in your mind, see half a 
dozen chairs that are scuffed and worn. Suggest 
that she give the seat a second coat, and tell her why. 
“How about a brush?” She has one, but—‘“take 
one with you. If you don’t need to use it bring 
it with you when next in.” 

But she won’t return it because all like to use 
new tools. 

“My stairs are badly worn. 
think.” 

Tell this customer to first go over the treads, 
doing every other one, then two days later to do 
the others, permitting use of the stairs during re- 
finishing. Then she can do the same thing again 
with a second coat and include the risers and side 
rails also. Then tell her that better results are 
obtained if a coat of oil stain is applied first, on 


Yes, dark oak, | 


Snappy Business-like Arrangement Helps Sell Paint in Greenwich 


This photograph of the paint department of the Greenwich Hardware Company, Greenwich, Conn., shows what 


can be done with paint and varnish in a town where the hardware man goes after paint profits right. 


Note the 


snappy, business-like stock arrangement, the show case for brushes, the prominent use of manufacturers’ dis- 


play helps and color cards. 


The big “Paint” sign near the ceiling in the rear tells every customer where to 


ccme for real paint and varnish service 
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“Did you ever watch a real 
sportsman sell a gun? From the 


minute he picks up the gun you 





don’t see any other hardware in 


the store. You see a marsh. 


hunting coat, wading boots— 
ducks. 


you have a complete hunting out- 


And when you ‘come to’ 


fit. Put that same spirit, imag- 
ination, to work in your paint 


department.” 




















the treads only. Then if varnish is applied often 
the stairs will always look at their best. 

In your mind’s eye you see those glistening stairs, 
and so does your customer. 

Remember the ducks in the sporting goods sale. 


Be a Paint Doctor 


rT] BOUGHT a can of floor paint yesterday and 

put it on last evening,” said a customer, 
“and this morning it is still wet.” Here is a 
chance for misunderstanding, because the paint 
should dry over night. 

Your customer did what so many do, had the 
floor washed up with hot water before painting so 
it would dry quicker. He did not know that hot 
water would sink in deep and must come out of 
the wood before the paint is applied or trouble will 
be had with the paint. 

He said he shook up the can, cut out about half 
of the top and stirred up the paint, exactly follow- 
ing directions. He wants to know why the paint 
didn’t dry and also what to do with it. 

In the first place I would tell him he will get 
better results by emptying the can into a larger 
one. I give this advice to all paint customers, be- 
cause they can then keep the paint stirred well, 
and they are also able to get the right amount of 
paint into the brush and not too much. 

Don’t let the customer think that all he can do 
is to let it go and dry imperfectly after days or 
weeks. He can’t do that, he must use the room. 
Tell him to wash the wet paint off with gasoline 
and to let it stand for a couple of days. Then he 
can paint the floor again. Tell him to bring the 
can back to you, so that you can see if the paint 
is not all right. 

You have quietly shown this customer where he 
was wrong. He knows that you know, and he will 
tell some one else. I know this, because I have 
had it proven to me many times in the years I 
have been selling paints and varnishes. 

The above explanation applies in many cases. In 
case the pvaint has dried tacky you can tell your 
customer he can do two things. First, he can mop 
the floor with cold water. If that doesn’t do any 
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‘ 
good he can put on a coat of white shellac and 
alcohol, equal parts. 

Don’t forget that he will need a brush for put- 
ting on the shellac. He bought one last fall, but 
it is hard now. 

Can’t you see that floor? 
member the ducks. 


Visualize it, and re- 


Floor Finishing Pointers 
UPPOSE a customer says his front porch floor 
is in bad shape. Suggest that he go over it 

with No. 3 sandpaper until it is rough. Then he 
can put a thin coat of paint two parts oil and tur- 
pentine, mixed, one part, and on all bare and thin 
spots or all over the floor and on the steps. He 
should let this dry a few days and then apply a 
full body coat of paint. 

Don’t sell any japan for floor paints. 

“T want to fix up my floors in the hall, living 
room and the dining room,” says a _ customer. 
“They are worn white in spots, kind of a light 
golden oak. No, I don’t want a stain varnish. 
They are hardwood floors, waxed.” I would tell 
this man to take a can of golden oak oil stain or 
wood dye. Apply it with a rag, just a little at a 
time. If it is too dark add turpentine. When dry 
go over the worn spots with a thin coat of white 
shellac and alcohol, equal parts, then with a second 
coat if necessary. Sand off all of the rough places. 
The floor is now ready for the wax. 

For applying the wax make a small bag of 
cheesecloth, double thick. Put about half a can of 
wax in same. Tie a string and you have a pad. 

Don’t forget to suggest a weighted brush for pol- 
ishing the floors. If the customer hesitates tell 
him to use it for the first polishing and if he 
doesn’t think he needs it you will send for it. 

Ever sell vacuum cleaners? Get ’em in the 
house. The cleaners will do the rest. 


Get a Vision—Make It Work 


HEN you go to lunch take a notebook and 

note all the nice fresh store fronts you don’t 
see. Paint up your own first, a good rich bottle 
green. Two or three dollars will make some show, 
like a new red tie. 

Get a vision of a house that is for sale. You 
know it’s a good house. But it is so shabby and 
faded. The roof is all right. The owner thinks 
he is not in shape, maybe, to hire a painter. You 
go over it. Measure 24 x 38, story and half, good 
porch, wide eaves. Figure it over carefully, add 
about 15 per cent to your measure. Then suggest 
to Mr. House Owner that you have about enough 
paint in broken and leaky cans that he can mix up 
with a good trimming color. That will cost him 
about, well, say $25. He can let a returned soldier 
do the work. The house will sell quicker and for 
about $250 more. 

You can find quite a few flivvers that need a new 
coat. A couple of dollars will make a big difference 
in their appearance. Remember Pat and his “ould 
mud cart.” It will look better and last longer “wid 
wan coat of Finnegan enamel on it.” 

Remember brushes. I have for years never 
missed a chance to suggest a brush with a can of 
paint. You can make them help boost paint profits 
a great deal. 

Don’t forget the gun and the ducks. 

Get a vision and you will find the paint depart- 
ment harbors the greatest bunch of profit possi- 
bilities ever. 

Another thing—sell paint and service. Make 
your paint motto to read “Paint is not an expense. 
It’s an investment and never fails to pay divi- 
dends.” 








April 3, 1919 
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Putting “Whiz” Right 

DITOR’S NOTE.—At the Atlantic City Convention 

last fall Charles H. Ireland of the Odell Hardware 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., made an off-hand talk on auto- 
mobile accessories that in wit and humor rivaled Bill 
Nye at his best. It was pure, rich fun, and not one of 
the audience took it otherwise. “Mr. Ireland was talk- 
ing on the dangers of too heavy purchases of new 
automobile accessories, and the dangers of contact with 
exceedingly enthusiastic specialty men. He mentioned 
an unfortunate experience of his own, and humorously 
bombasted himself in the address that followed. Un- 
fortunately in seeking an imaginary name for the prod- 
uct, his mind hit upon the name Whiz, and for ten 
minutes of riotous enjoyment we saw the imaginary 
Whiz and the real Ireland in ludicrous turmoil. Then 
HARDWARE AGE published the report in the December 
19 issue, and a few weeks later Mr. Ireland and the 
Editor of HARDWARE AGE learned that there was a 
product named Whiz manufactured by the R. M. Hol 
lingshead Co. of Camden, N. J., on the market. Mr. 
Ireland promptly apologized to the manufacturers and 
has sent HARDWARE AGE his apology for publication. 
T, James Fernley, secretary of the National Hardware 
Association, at the recent Detroit meeting of the Auto- 
mobile Accessory Branch, at Mr. Ireland’s request, 
publicly apologized to the representative of the R. M. 
Hollingshead Co., expressing deep regret that such an 
error might have in any way embarrassed that con- 
cern. Mr. Jones, in behalf of the Hollingshead com- 
pany, graciously accepted the apology, and thus closed 
an incident of mixed humor and pathos. Mr. Ireland’s 
letter follows: 

GREENSBORO, N. C., February 27. 

Editor of HARDWARE AGE: 

My attention has been called recently to a communi- 
cation in your periodical on a little talk which I made 
before the Accessory Branch of the National Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association at Atlantic City. 

In this speech which, as I thought everyone under- 
stood was wholly in humor, I made use of the word 
“Whiz” in the course of that talk. Those who were 
there will recall that some gentleman was talking about 
a line of spark plugs and how he could send certain of 
his representatives into a territory and sell so many 
for a concern; and simply to make it humorous, I tried 
to illustrate that every time a piece of goods was sold 
by a representative from the factory it didn’t stay sold, 
and in my talk, as stated, it was wholly intended for 
humor. I illustrated how a party had come to my 
place with an article for cleansing automobiles and that 
he carried it out and demonstrated to me and I was so 
much impressed with it that I immediately bought 
about $10,000 worth of it, and started my men out, and 
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everywhere this party stopped everybody bought it 
because the article was without question one of merit. 
In my reference to it I called it Whiz, because I didn’t 
recollect the name of it, but it was something that was 
put on with a spray, and I suppose in my mental gym- 
nastics-I thought of it as Whiz because it took the dirt 
off in about a minute or two. At the time I didn’t 
know there was a concern that was making such an 
article as Whiz, or that they had a line of goods that 
they put out under the name of Whiz, but I learned 
to-day from one of the R. M. Hollingshead Co.’s men 
that they put out a line of goods by this name and that 
my talk there has been hurtful. People have con- 
cluded that their goods were not trustworthy because 
of what I said at this meeting. 

You will recall, as everyone else that was there, that 
this was never intended as serious talk in any sense 
whatsoever, but wholly in a humor, as you will see 
from the exaggerated quantities that I spoke of, and 
at the time I had no idea that anybody would take it 
seriously. The article which I referred was strictly 
alright in quality, but unfortunately I called it Whiz. 
I didn’t know then that the Hollingshead people made 
an article that they called Whiz. 

I write, therefore, to ask that you give this publica- 
tion so that anyone that has gotten the fdea that I had 
had any of the Hollingshead and they had 
proved unsatisfactory in any way, I want to correct 
that by saying I haven’t had any of them and don’t 
know anything in the world about them, and to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, the R. M. Hollings- 
head Co. is a corporation of high standing and I have 
no doubt that the goods are all that they claim them 
to be, and I wish to disclaim any intent to do them 
or anyone else an injustice by this little talk which, 
I am sure, you will understand. Will Mr. Soule, there- 
fore, kindly give this publication and oblige yours 
very truly, CHARLES H. IRELAND, 

President Odell Hardware Co. 


foods 


Thermoid Appoints Sales Supervisor 


HE Thermoid Rubber Co. of Trenton, N. J., have 

appointed H. B. Niblette as supervisor of their 
tire sales division. Mr. Niblette has had a very varied 
experience in the tire business, having been associated 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co. for a number of years, 
and recently having been a direct factory representa- 
tive of the Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Into the Wilds with Oneida Traps 


LLEN McMULLEN has left for a summer in the 

Big Woods, 265 miles from civilization. With him 
went his Great Dane dog, weighing 135 pounds, and 
another to serve as a teammate for the Dane in the 
dog sledding that is necessary in the wilderness they 
will penetrate. 

“Time I was getting out whete I can breathe,” he 
said in answer to a query why he was leaving so early 
in the spring. He owns land and a shack in the wild- 
erness far to the North and has no neighbors save for 
the wandering hunter who sometimes invades the 
country. 


He plans to be gone from two to five vears, and he 


McMullen leaving for Vall Timber to experiment with game traps 
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is taking with him to the Hudson Bay country a quan- 
tity of Oneida Community, Ltd., traps for experimental! 
work. He has made other trips for the Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., trapping department, but never such 
an extended one. He will also visit Alaska before his 
return. 


Enos with Firestone Steel Products 


AWRENCE W. ENOS, until March a lieutenant in 

the Quartermaster’s Corps, is entering the organi- 
zation of the Firestone Steel Products Co. of Akron 
as manufacturer’s representative in the Detroit district. 
His term of service with the government was twenty 
months, during which time he had charge of production 
and truck inspection in various cities throughout the 
Middle West. His last assignment was in Cleveland, 
where his work involved the output of sixty plants. 
Mr. Enos’ last. connection previous to his enlistment 
was with the Steel Products Co. of Cleveland. His 
eight years’ experience in the automobile business has 
acquainted him thoroughly with its many phases. 


From Here and There 


Leon L. Ballou of Becket, Mass., who recently was 
released from the Navy, has returned to his position 
as a traveling salesman for a Providence paint firm. 


A deed showing the sale of the alien German-owned 
plant and business of the old F. Speidel Company, for- 
merly owned by Walter and Wilhelm Forstner and sold 
to the General Chain Company, has been filed at Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


At the recent annual meeting of the George Worth- 
ington Co., Cleveland, wholesale hardware dealers, the 
board of directors was increased to ten, five members 
of the organization who have been for a long time ac- 
tively connected with the company in various depart- 
ments being added to the directorate. Old directors 
elected include W. D. Taylor, president of the com- 
pany; C. A. Jewitt, H. H. Rudd, A. J. Gaehr and Paul 
Deming. The new directors are H. E. Hulburd, J. 
Schullian, H. H. Riddle, J. H. Bleil and David Aitken. 


The National Implement and Vehicle Association, 
Chicago, has moved from its present quarters at 76 West 
Monroe Street, into the Commonwealth-Edison Build- 
ing at 72 West Adams Street. 


The Donmor Co., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $30,000 by R. R. Morse and R. J. 
Donovan, 136 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, and J. C. 
Foley, Jersey City, N. J., to manufacture hardware 
and specialties. 


The Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has increased its capital stock from $500,000 to 
$800,000. 


The International Auto Equipment Co., Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 
by William P. Reibold and George Reibold, Newark, 
and Ernest Trautman, Lafayette Street, Elizabeth, to 
manufacture automobile parts, etc. 


The Independent Lamp & Wire Co., Albemarle and 
Elm Streets, York, Pa., manufacturer of wire products, 
will build a one-story addition to cost $6,500. 


The Empire Fixture Co., Newark, N. J., has filed 
notice of organization to manufacture metal display 
fixtures, etc. Edward Siegel, 62 Napoleon Street, and 
Ed_ rd J. Ridgeon head the company. 


The Miami Trailer Co., Troy, Ohio, has bought a 
plant on South Clay Street which will be equipped at an 
early date for the manufacture of trailers. The pres- 
ent output will be increased about 50 per cent. 


The American Motor Co., Lexington, Ky., has been 
incorporated in Delaware with capital of $50,000 by 
J. T. Dunn, F. E. Bradley and A. C. Stallard, Lexing- 
ton, and T. P. Bradley, Louisville, to manufacture au- 
tomobile parts, etc. 


The Columbus Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with $1,200,000 capital stock by 
John W. Zuber and others. It expects to manufacture 


tires and inner tubes, as well as horseshoe pads and 
other rubber specialties. 
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The George F. Briggman Tire & Rubber Co., 
Metuchen, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $250,000 by Edgar L. and V. S. Bates and George F. 
Briggman. 


The Rapid Fire Proof Door Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by M. J. Bagner, 
A. E. Grunstein and L. Cohen, 178 Brook Avenue, to 
manufacture metallic doors. 


The United Metal Hose Co., 89 Chambers Street, New 
York, has increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


_ The Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Canton, Ohio, is erect- 
ing a new two-story and steel factory, which will pro- 
vide 12,000 additional sq. ft. of floor space. 


The Universal Accessories Co., 238 South Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturer of automobile 
equipment, has increased its capital from $10,000 to 
$100,000. 


The Perfection Toycraft Co., Central Street, West 
Brookfield, Mass., manufacturer of mechanical toys, 
etc., has arranged for the occupancy of a two-story 
building adjoining its works for increased facilities. 


The R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn., 
manufacturer of silverware, has arranged for the erec- 
tion of a new two-story brick building on Quinnipiac 
Street, Meridan. 


The Rex Metal Products Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 by L. E. 
McCuen, W. L. Bowman and J. J. Hickey, 120 Broad- 
way. 

The Geneva Cutlery Co. is having plans drawn for an 
addition to its factory at Torrey Park, Geneva, N. Y. 


The Joy-Rogers Co. has been organized at Johnstown, 
Pa., with a capital stock of $30,000 to manufacture 
general tin and hardware. Joseph H. Joy, Pine and 
Golde streets, Johnstown, Pa., is the principal incor- 
porator. 


The Azby Hardware Co., Chicago, IIl., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by R. J. and 
Hardin McLaughlin and Henry Hakenson, to manufac- 
ture hardware specialties. 


The Superior Barn Equipment Co., Ltd., Fergus, 
Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$3000,000 by Andrew Dods, Bank of Hamilton Build- 
ing; Mervil MacDonald, Percy E. F. Smily and others. 
all of Toronto, to manufacture stable fittings, farm ma- 
chinery, etc. 


Obituary 


ELMER L. EWING, secretary and acting treasurer of 


' the Sharples Separator Co., died at his home in West 


Chester, Pa., of pneumonia, recently, aged 34. He en- 
tered the employ of the company June 1, 1907, in the 
manufacturing department, and worked himself up 
through successive positions to the office of secretary, to 
which he was elected Feb. 19, 1916. 


BENJAMIN B. MYERS, a retired hardware merchant 
of Bucyrus, Ohio, died recently in his fiftieth year. He 
is survived by a widow, one son and daughter. 


RoserT B. MATHER died recently at his home in Har- 
risburg, Pa., in his seventy-fourth year. He retired 
from the hardware business several years ago. 


WILLIAM E. CRONE, for the past 22 years engaged in 
the hardware business at 214 East Main Street, Jack- 
son, Mich., died recently following a stroke of apoplexy. 
Mr. Crone was born in 1860 and had been prominent in 
the city’s affairs. He is survived by a widow and three 
daughters. 


JOHN KOEPSELL, JR., aged 28 years, of Sheboygan, 
Wis., died recently of influenza. He had been associated 
with his father in the hardware business. 


ERNEST OSTERHOUT, a hardware merchant, and part- 
ner in the firm of J. E. Ferguscn, Kingman, Kan., 
died suddenly. He was 40 years of age and had been 
in business for 15 years. 


GEorRGE E. Foster, for many years engaged in the 
safe industry, died at his summer home, Marshfield. 
Mass., recently. He was born at Nova Scotia in 1861. 
For the past 25 years he had been New England man- 
ager of the Mosler Safe Co. He was a member of 
several clubs, and is survived by a widow. 
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WASHINGTON, March 31, 1919. 


NCLE SAM has put it up to the hardware men 
| | to do their bit in galvanizing industry into life 

by a judicious pruning of prices on builders’ 
hardware. A preliminary conference with the officials 
of George N. Peek’s Industrial Board participated in by 
a delegation speaking for the hardware trade took 
place on the 26th inst. at which arrangements were 
made for the appointment of a committee comprehen- 
sively representing all branches of this important in- 
dustry. 

The Hardware Delegation 


HOSE who conferred with Mr. Peek and his asso- 

ciates were G. L. Sargent of Sargent & Company, 
New Haven, Conn.; C. B. Parsons, of New York; E. C. 
Waldvogel, of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
and H. A. Taylor, of New York City. The purpose of 
the visiting delegation was to ascertain the scope of 
the Industrial Board’s plans and to determine in what 
manner the entire trade can best cooperate in carrying 
them out. 

Mr. Peek and his associates emphasized the great im- 
portance of the hardware trade in the general business 
fabric of the country, especially in any movement look- 
ing to the stimulation of construction which in many 
districts has been brought almost to a standstill be- 
cause of the uncertainty that exists concerning the 
tendency of material and labor costs during the next 
six months. No agreement, he said, would be complete 
or in any degree satisfactory, no matter how many 
branches of trade it embraced, unless the hardware 
men were included and he therefore urged that the 
matter be taken up promptly and arrangements made 
for an early conference with a committee representing 
all interests and authorized to deal with the Industrial 
Board as the recognized spokesmen of the industry. 

Upon the conclusion of this informal discussion the 
delegation assured Mr. Peek that no time would be lost 
in organizing a representative trade committee, which 
will come to Washington as soon as practicable to at- 
tack the big pending problem in an authoritative 
manner. 

Effect of Steel Price Cutting 


wit the agreement just effected between the In- 
dustrial Board and the steel men for a substan- 
tial cut in priees result in the speedy revival of business 
throughout the country? This problem is receiving 
close study here and its importance as a factor during 
the coming year is fully recognized. 

Nobody believes the steel men, unaided, can give the 
necessary stimulus to the business of the country. 
Other industries must follow and must make corre- 
spondingly heavy sacrifices. 

The steel men have cut into their prices without res- 
ervation and unless their action is followed by a marked 
revival in the general business of the country the pros- 
perity of the iron and steel industry will be sharply 
checked. As a matter of record it is worth while re- 
producing here the price list and reductions submitted 
by the committee of the steel producers and approved by 
the Industrial Board. It is as follows: 


Reductions 





a 
Industrial Board, Nov. Pres- From From 
Department of ll ent New Nov. Pres- 
Commerce Price Price Price 1l ent 
Pig iron, basic ...........%33.00 30.00 25.75 7.25 4.25 
bo YS ee ee *47.50 43.50 38.50 9.00 5.00 
Billets, 2-im. ........ *51.00 47.00 42.00 9.00 5.00 
SE Do accccuwans *51.00 47.00 42.00 9.00 5.00 
SE wevneureedaee kee-we *50.00 46.00 41.00 9.00 5.00 
Skelp, sheared ......... $3.25 3.00 2.65 $12.00 7.00 
Skelp, universal .......... 73.15 2.90 2.55 $12.00 7.00 
Skelp, grooved ........... 42.90 2.70 2.45 $9.00 5.00 
Merchant bar—base ...... ¢2.90 2.70 2.35 $11.00 7.00 
Sheared plates ........... $3.25 3.00 2.65 $12.00 7.00 
Structural base .......... 73.00 2.80 2.45 $11.00 {7.00 
Lo. 8: Ferre *57.00 *57.00 *52.00 %5.00 5.00 
iz) 2). reer $3.25 3.25 3.00 $5.00 5.00 
DP Cetce vari Mack Ores un $3.50 3.50 3.25 $5.00 15.00 
Black sheets No. 25.... $5.00 4.70 4.35 £13.00 7.00 
Blue annealed No. 10...... 44.25 3.90 3.55 $14.00 7.00 
Galvanized sheets No. 28.. 6.25 6.05 5.70 $11.00 7.00 
Tin plate No. 100, box.... 7.75 7.35 7.00 $15.00 7.00 
Tubular products ......... ll ll lI ll 7.00 
eG SOs bas o'6o wa wees +3.50 3.30 3.05 9.00 $5.00 
(Po a ae $3.00 2.70 2.45 $11.00 5.00 
Rails, standard Bessemer..*55.00 *55.00 *45.00 *10.00 *10.00 
Rails, standard O. H...... $57.00 *57.00 *47.00 *10.00 *10.00 
Ger éegesewanbadoavacies ns § Ap : 


*Gross tons 

+Hundredweight. 

tNet tons. 

Three and one-half points off card 
§No change. 


The basing points and differentials are not changed 
by the cuts in rates, which are to become effective at 
once. 


What the Government Hopes to Accomplish 


| env the Government hopes may be the effect of 
this price slashing by the steel men is set forth 
in an official statement prepared by the Industries 
Board of the Department of Commerce. It reads: 


In giving its approval to the schedule of prices just 
decided upon for the principal articles ef iron and steel 
the Industrial Board of the Department of Commerce, 
carrying out the purpose for which it was created, be- 
lieves that a level has been reached below which the 
public should not expect to buy during the current year. 
The purpose of the board is to bring about such a lower 
level of prices as will effect stability and stimulate trade 
to the end that business and industry can proceed and 
build up with confidence and provide maximum employ- 
ment. 

In its effort to effect co-operation between the Gov- 
ernment, representing the public, and capital and labor, 
it has in view a due and just regard for all of these 
interests, and therefore in giving its approval to these 
prices and others which it will consider immediately, it 
will endeavor to strike a balance which, while calling 
sooner or later for some sacrifice or adjustments on the 
part of all, yet will not subject any of these interests 
to undue hardship. 

The board is asking industry to co-operate in taking 
the first step and voluntarily make temporary sacri- 
fices in the interest of all, and has asked the iron and 
steel industry because of its fundamental importance, to 
be the first to act, and the board is highly gratified with 
the spirit in which it has responded. 

It is fully understood and expected that the present 
wage rates or agreements will not be interfered with, 
the approved prices having this in view. 

The reduction in the price lists may involve the neces- 
sity of some high-cost plants either shutting down 
temporarily or running at a loss for a period, but it is 
expected, with an increased volume of business soon to 
be developed, a reasonable return to the average and 
better-than-average producers will be afforded. In view 
of the higher costs developed throughout the world as 
a result of the war, a return to anything like pre-war 
prices is regarded as out of the question. It is expected 
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that other industries as well as the consuming public 
and labor will recognize their obligations in the circum- 
stances and co-operate in the same ‘generous spirit as 
has the steel industry. 


Will the Government Really Help? 


HE Government can do a great deal toward making 

this price-cutting program a success and it will be 
interesting to observe developments. If maximum pur- 
chases are made by Uncle Sam for the various govern- 
mental activities it will be very helpful, especially to 
those high-cost producers who must go out of business 
if commerce is materially curtailed. 

Unfortynately, there does not appear to be much of 
a disposition on the part of administration officials to 
do any large scale buying on the basis of the new 
schedule. The President may have to take a hand in 
this matter if Secretary Redfield’s plan is to meet with 
any measure of success. 

The largest official consumers of iron and steel are 
the United States Shipping Board, the Navy, the War 
Department and the Railroad Administration. Their 
combined needs during the war covered practically 
every pound of steel produced in the United States. 

But the shipping board has a large surplus of steel 
now on hand, the new naval program may never be un- 
dertaken as the result of the international disarmament 
movement, the ordnance program of the War Depart- 
ment is shrinking daily, and queer rumors are afloat 
concerning the plans of the Railroad Administration. 


Railroad Administration Holding Off 


HE actual requirements of the roads in the shape of 

rails, locomotives, cars, terminals and equipment 
are believed to be very large, but, notwithstanding the 
concessions of the steel men, no disposition has yet 
been manifested by the officials of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to do any substantial buying. In point of fact, 
a circumstantial report is current here that the pur- 
chasing department of the Railroad Administration will 
insist upon preferential prices below the new reduced 
schedule and will contend that the railroads being Gov- 
ernment-owned are entitled to preferential treatment. 

Just why the Railroad Administration should be able 
to command better prices than the shipping board or 
the ordnance bureau is a mystery, but it is an interest- 
ing fact that a similar attempt was made by the ad- 
ministration to buy coal at less than Dr. Garfield’s uni- 
form schedule. In that case, however, the President 
sustained the Doctor and told John Skelton Williams, 
director of purchases, just where to get off. 

The attitude of the Railroad Administration is causing 
considerable uneasiness for obviously it will have much 
to do with the success of the price-cutting project. Un- 
less the Government shows good faith in this matter 
it can hardly expect that the greatly desired business 
revival will materialize. 


Trade Commission Helps More Mail Order Houses 


HE Federal Trade Commission is a busy little body 

these days and its paternalistic efforts appear to 
be directed very largely to the protection of the mail 
order business wherever it is carried on. A fortnight 
ago I published an interesting decree issued by the com- 
mission chiefly for the protection of the mail order 
houses against some wicked harness manufacturers, 
who, it was charged, had discriminated against the mail 
order concerns. 

Now comes the commission to the relief of certain 
mail order lumber houses which have appealed for pro- 
tection against designing persons who are causing 
trouble and expense by writing letters asking for esti- 
mates and other information intended merely to keep 
the catalog concerns busy and not as a basis for real 
orders. The bulletin of the commission describing the 
injunction it has issued in this proceeding is as follows: 


The Federal Trade Commission has ordered the J. H. 
Patterson Lumber Company of Marengo, IIl., forever 
to cease and desist from sending or causing to be sent 
to mail order lumber houses harassing letters contain- 
ing spurious requests for estimates, prices or other in- 
formation intended only for bona fide customers. 

The order, however, does not prohibit such requests 
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where disclosure is made by the writer of his connection 
with the Patterson Company. 

The Commission’s order was issued aftcr the concern 
had failed to answer a complaint issued against it with- 
in the thirty days required by law, and after the con- 
cern had agreed to expedite disposal of the case by 
waiving right to introduce testimony in its defense. 


Nobody would attempt to justify the sending of 
spurious requests for estimates even to a mail order 
house but it is interesting to speculate as to whether, 
if such complaint had come from a small manufacturer 
or a retail merchant, the commission would have re- 
sponded so promptly. The catalog concerns are cer- 
tainly getting hair trigger action from the commis- 
sion every time they bleat. 


Congress to Meet in May 


"THAT we shall have Congress with us in extra ses- 

sion early in May is a strong probability in view 
of the latest advices from our wandering administra- 
tion now making its headquarters in Paris. With 
President Wilson, Secretary of State Lansing and Sec- 
retary Daniels in Europe, and Secretary of War Baker 
on his way thither, it is very difficult to obtain exact 
information concerning matters of interest to the United 
States exclusively, but, according to semi-official news 
percolating through the private secretary’s office at the 
White House, the President expects to cable a call for 
an extra session about May 1 and to reach Washington 
within a fortnight thereafter. 

The League of Nations—if we get one—will have to 
prove a mighty big syccess to pay for what it has cost 
in the way of dislocation of the government machinery 
in Washington, not to mention the terrific speed at which 
Bolshevism has spread in Europe while the Peace 
Conference has been devoting itself to the league 
covenant instead of hustling through a peace treaty. 
Official disclaimers from Paris declare that the delay 
is not due to the consideration of the league constitution 
but to other matters; nevertheless, it doesn’t take an ex- 
pert in diplomacy to see very plainly that if the confer- 
ence had devoted all its energies to the framing of a 
peace treaty that important job would have been fin- 
ished many weeks ago and the whole world would be 
settling down instead of rising in revolt in a dozen 
different places at once. 


Program of Coming Special Session of Congress 


ITH the prospect that the congressional mill will 

soon be-grinding at the old stand the majority 
leaders here are planning to perfect their new organiza- 
tion in record time. With both House and Senate shift- 
ing from Democratic to Republican hands the reorgani- 
zation will be revolutionary and every development well 
worth watching. 

To begin with, every committee of both Senate and 
House will change over from a Democratic to a Re- 
publican chairman and the membership of each which, 
during the past six years, has been composed of about 
two-thirds Democrats to one-third Republicans will be 
exactly reversed. What this will mean in the way of 
the development of new policies can best be left to the 
imagination. 

An extraordinary feature in the situation will be the 
fact that although both Senate and House will be con- 
trolled by the Republicans a Democratic President will 
be able to exercise the veto power at a time when the 
Republican strength will not be great enough to pass 
measures over the presidential veto by strictly party 
votes. 


Big Budget Bills to Come First 


HE first thing the special session will tackle will be 

the seven appropriation bills which failed of 
passage during the Congress just ended. These bills 
will supply funds for the army, the navy, the railroads, 
the shipping board, the Department of Agriculture, the 
District of Columbia, the Indians, and many branches 
of the government service including some of the largest 
of the bureaus created to meet the war emergency. All 
of these bills will be redrafted to meet the views of the 
new majority leaders in both houses, but, as the budget 
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measures are usually treated from a non-partisan stand- 
point, no very fundamental changes will be made in 
their provisions. 

While the House is preparing the appropriation bills 
the Senate will have an opportunity to take up the peace 
treaty, the League of Nations and any other post-war 
problems that may come before it. But important as 
these matters are they will be sidetracked from time to 
time for the purpose of expediting the budget bills 
which must be placed on the statute books before July 1. 

After the House has cleaned up the legislative hang- 
over from last session it will have to mark time while 
waiting for the Senate to act and there is the liveliest 
interest in the program that will be adopted to keep the 
House busy for a month or two while the Senate is 
gravely deliberating the peace treaty and other war 
measures. No authoritative statement can be made as 
to the character of this program as the House leaders 
entertain conflicting views which will have to be har- 
monized through the medium of a caucus of Republi- 
can members. 


Diverse Views as to Details of Plan 


tg camp favors a quick clean-up of the belated 
appropriation bills, the enactment of any legisla- 
tion absolutely needed for the enforcement of the peace 
terms and to facilitate the industrial readjustment fol- 
lowing the war and a speedy adjournment of both 
houses, leaving the real work of the new Congress to be 
taken up at the regular session which will meet next 
December. The other camp favors the prompt passage 
of the appropriation bills and the immediate undertak- 
ing of the great task of revising the revenue laws, in- 
cluding a complete.overhauling of all of the more im- 
portant provisions of the new war revenue act which 
became effective Feb. 25 last. 

It is easy to see that if the advocates of the latter 
plan had their way Congress would sit all summer 
and that the special session would merge into the regu- 
lar sitting scheduled for next December. It is among 
the possibilities that neither project will prevail but 
that a compromise will be reached under the terms of 
which Congress will pass the appropriation bills and 
any necessary war legislation; after which an adjourn- 
ment will be taken with the understanding that the 
Ways and Means Committee under the new Republican 
leadership will be authorized to sit during the con- 
gressional recess and begin the work of revamping 
revenue legislation. 

While the Republicans differ as to details and as to 
when the work of revising the revenue laws should be 
undertaken, they are an absolute unit in their determi- 
nation to revise the Underwood-Simmons tariffs act at 
an early date and to redraft the new war revenue law 
along the lines of the suggestions for which Republican 
Senators stoutly contended in the last Congress, but 
which were rejected by Chairman Simmons and his 
colleagues. 


Tariff Law. Needs Revision 


HAT the tariff law needs a fundamental overhauling 
is frankly admitted even by the men who framed 
it. Although it went int» force in October, 1913, it has 
only been in effective operation about a year for the 
reason that when the war broke out in August, 1914, the 
interruption of foreign commerce established artificial 
trade barriers which operated like a Chinese-wall tariff. 
During the ten months in which the law was in 
force, however, American markets were inundated 
with cheap foreign goods and the balance of trade ran 
so heavily against the United States that the tariff 
schedules would have been revised in the winter of 
1914-15 had it not been obvious that war conditions 
would immediately check the influx of foreign goods 
in the most effective manner. Now that the war is over 
aad the industrial rehabilitation of the leading manu- 
fzcturing countries is rapidly under way some of the 
must farsighted of the Republican leaders in Congress 
are insisting that no time should be lost in framing new 
s*hedules of customs duties. The only question is as to 
whether this work shall begin at once or be deferred 
unti! next Fall. 
tat the new war revenue law will be comprehensive- 
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ly revised before it is a year old appears to be a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Republican leaders of both houses 
made every possible effort to prevent the incorporation 
in the new law of provisions relating to the taxes to be 
collected in 1920, but as all these efforts were fruitless 
the bill, as finally passed, contained many provisions 
against which the men who are to lead the new Ways 
and Means and Finance Committees earnestly protest- 
ed. Naturally there is a strong disposition to amend 
the law in these particulars and to do it as speedily as 
possible. 


May Repeal “Luxury Taxes” 

HE contemplated revision of the tariff law is count- 

ed upon to produce not less than $200,000,000 
additional revenue from customs duties and with this 
addition to the resources of the Treasury, coupled with 
strict economies, it is believed the productive capacity 
of the new revenue law may safely be curtailed half a 
billion dollars. Just where the cuts in the tax rates 
are to be made has not yet been decided, but it is the 
general understanding that Title IX, which includes the 
so-called excise taxes on special industries and the im- 
post on luxuries, will be one of the features to receive 
the attention of the pruning knife; in fact, the abso- 
lute repeal of this entire title, which includes the taxes 
on automobiles, motorcycles, auto accessories, firearms, 
ammunition, sporting goods, hunting knives, etc., etc., 
is confidently expected. 

The prediction is also made here that income tax 
rates will be slightly lowered and that the scaling 
down will apply to the normal tax rates. These rates 
for 1918 incomes were 6 per cent for the first $4,000 
of taxable income and 12 per cent for incomes in ex- 
cess thereof. The law provides, however, that on 
1919 incomes the normal rates shall be 4 per cent and 
8 per cent respectively. 


Income Tax Schedules to Be Scrutinized 


i’ is a question, in view of the reduction already 
planned for 1919 incomes, whether the normal rates 
can be still further reduced, but there is some talk 
of providing a 3 per cent rate for the first $4,000 and 6 
per cent for income in excess thereof. 

Several of the most influential majority members of 
both houses are pledged to secure the early repeal of 
the tax on stock dividends, to which I have several 
times referred in this correspondence. By the time 
this matter is taken up for action by the Ways and 
Means Committee the United States Supreme Court 
will probably have ruled upon the constitutionality of 
the tax as authoried by the act of 1916. Even the 
Treasury experts frankly admit the chances strongly 
favor a decision declaring this provision to be invalid, 
a ruling that would of course also affect the revenue 
laws of 1917 and 1918. 
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Co-operation Keynote of 
Accessory Convention 


HE big Detroit convention of the Auto- 
mobile Accessory Branch of the National 
Hardware Association March 20 and 21 was 
a forerunner of a series of these important 
meetings. 

Two hundred manufacturers of automobile 
accessories filled the main ballroom of the 
Statler Hotel with their exhibits, and the 
buyers of automobile accessories from whole- 
sale hardware houses in every section of 
America made the trip well worth while. 

The keynote of this convention was co- 
operation. The wholesalers supplied the ex- 
hibit space to the manufacturers without 
cost. To business men who have become 
quite accustomed to being unmercifully 
gouged on exhibit rentals this was a strange- 
ly delightful revelation. 

When the time for the business meetings 
arrived Secretary Fernley announced that 
the Association officials would appreciate the 
prompt attendance of every buyer and manu- 
facturer in the convention hall, and in less 
than five minutes the four hundred men had 
moved across the hall and interesting dis- 
cussions of business subjects were under way. 

In a like prompt manner the wholesalers 
followed the manufacturers back to their 
exhibits when the business meetings were 
over. 

Every hardware wholesaler at Detroit re- 
ported that his automobile accessory depart- 
ment was booming. Repeated interviews re- 
vealed that the smallest increase in 1918 ac- 
cessory business over that of 1917 was 50 
per cent. One well-known wholesale house 
reported an increase of 400 per cent. 

A northwestern wholesaler told of selling 
45,000 spark plugs in a 90-day, campaign. 
Another had made an astounding tire record. 
Still another prophesied that his accessory 
sales would in two years exceed his sales of 
the old lines of hardware. 

The men representing the accessory manu- 
facturers made a most favorable impression. 
Young, keen, enthusiastic, original, clean- 
cut hustlers, the men who have taken a new 


line and with wholesome refreshing energy 
demonstrated that it was hardware. The in- 
fluence of these live wires has put added mile- 
age into the good old hardware machine. 

The accessory manufacturers were not at 
all slow in expressing their appreciation of 
hardware business. They seemed to love to 
dwell on the prompt payment of bills by 
hardware wholesalers. They acknowledged 
the delights of cash discounts that were 
always taken. One manufacturer said that 
in a three years’ business with scores of 
hardware wholesalers he had not lost a cent 
in bad accounts. He thought he had set a 
record, but several other manufacturers 
promptly told of similar experiences. 

HARDWARE AGE was given full credit for 
having the foresight to first see the possibili- 
ties of automobile accessories in the hard- 
ware field, and for demonstrating the courage 
of its convictions by going out in a strong 
editorial campaign to weld this business to 
the hardware trade. 

HARDWARE AGE had two editors at the con- 
vention, and they were busy men. None of 
the other hardware papers seemed to see the 
importance of this great meeting to the hard- 
ware trade. We hope they will when the 
second annual convention and exhibit of this 
important branch is held. The subject is big 
enough and the line of sufficient importance 
to deserve the whole-hearted support of all 
the hardware press. 

The business meetings were self-starters. 
No governor, no mayor, no political spell- 
binder welcomed the visiting delegates. Big- 
gers and Nichols did it with straight from 
the shoulder business talks. When the dis- 
cussions were on four or five men were fre- 
quently clamoring for recognition from the 
chair at one time. There wasn’t one minute 
wasted, and when the end of that forty-eight 
hours came old convention campaigners 
summed things up by saying, “The best 
ever.” “This convention is going to be re- 
peated.” 

The next meeting will probably be held in 
Chicago. It is a safe prediction that the sale 
of auto accessories in American hardware 
stores will be doubled in the next two years. 
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Why Hardware Business 
Continues Good 


HE volume of business in hardware con- 
tinues so good because the term hard- 
ware now covers a multitude of lines which 
have no relation to the original business in 
metals. Automobile sundries, for instance, 
are sold by all hardware dealers, and the 
demand for them is steadily cn the increase. 
Contrariwise, there is but small sale for 
builders’ hardware. The reason is tl.at there 
is practically no building anywhere, despite 
much talk to the contrary. Yet some items, 
such as the staple kinds of door butts and 
strap and T hinges, are in steady demand. 
The answer is that there is much repairing 
being done, especially in the farming sections. 
The same story is true of cheap door locks, 
both rim and mortise, but not of the higher 
and more expensive mortise design goods and 
trim. 

The trade in mechanics’ and machinists’ 
tools, files and twist drills, for instance, con- 
tinues strong, for most manufacturers are 
still busy and are using these tools. 

There is a surprisingly large demand for 
carpenters’ tools—auger bits, hatchets and 
hammers, for example—considering the 
dearth in building. The truth is that the 
farmer is a large buyer of these tools, far 
more so in the agricultural sections than the 
carpenter. 

Moreover, there is always a constant and 
increasing call for all housefurnishing goods, 
especially the things that are used in the 
kitchen. Enamel ware, as a case in point, is 
still scarce and hard to get. There is no 
longer any imported to any extent, and the 
home manufacturers have not so far been 
able to keep up with the domestic demand. 
The woman housekeeper, even in humble cir- 
cumstances, nowadays spends her money 
freely for all the cooking utensils of comfort 
and convenience. 

There are new lines, flashlights and dry 
batteries, for example, which are sold in 
enormous volume and of which the hardware 
trade is the chief distributer, and so on 
through a list as long as a Chinese play. 

Hence it is, that the ‘hardware trade is not 
walking the floor aboyt the business future. 


Continuance of 
High Prices 


HE question may well be raised whether 

so-called economists and others who are 
being widely quoted to the effect that prices 
are not going to fall are not overdoing the 
matter. Leaving out of the account the fact 
that price reductions in some lines have al- 
ready been made, while the confident expec- 
tation of reductions in others exists, and is a 
market factor, much harm will come from 
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widespread propaganda designed to make 
buyers in all lines satisfied with the indefinite 
continuance of war prices. To maintain war 
prices would mean that all the waste and 
inefficiency of manufacturing operations in 
war time must go on. It would mean not 
only that the high wages resulting from the 
powerful stimulation of war demand must 
be perpetuated, but that efforts to increase 
prcdcuction beyond a rate notoriously under 


what was possible in pve-.ar time are to be 
resisted. 
Those who ecnsa:dcr it a virtve to preach 


wm .tcelf vo war 
prices, and who urge the press to take up the 
preachment and iterate and reiterate it, ap- 
parently have unlimited faith in the possi- 
bility of having a thing believed and acted 
upon if only it be incessantly and insistently 
uttered. Some of those writers who took up 
the slogan “Buy now” have found themselves 
actually recording price reductions before the 
echoes of their vociferous urgings to others 
to do what they themselves would not do 
have had time to die out. The question of 
the right price, the price at which buying 
will be stimulated to the largest degree, is 
no simple one at any time, and to-day it is 
complicated as never before. What is well 
agreed is that a return to pre-war prices is 
not to be expected for a long time, and many 
considerations have been urged and accepted 
supporting the view that permanently higher 
prices have come because the war has pro- 
duced human desires that will not be con- 
tent with the old modicum of the satisfac- 
tions of life. But that does not mean that 
war conditions, either as to prices or output, 
must be maintained indefinitely. It has been 
an axiom in economics that the way to in- 
crease the use of an article is to cheapen its 
cost so that it can be marketed at a lower 
price. That is the road that must still be 
traveled if consumption is to be increased 
and the process of transfer from the luxury 
list to the necessity list continued as in recent 
years. The greatest triumphs of invention 
have been those which have put within the 
reach of the average wage earner that which 
before had been available only to the few. 
We make no reference here to specific in- 
dustries or to specific schedules of prices, or 
to the stabilizing movement which has been 
brought forward under such good auspices to 
meet an unexampled emergency. We desire 
only to point out that the war has not abol- 
ished the fundamentals of industry and trade, 
and that there is danger in making a virtue 
of continuing high-priced production. Some 
manufacturers who, after several years of 
extraordinary profits have developed a hyper- 
sensitiveness on the subject of price changes, 
where their own product is involved, may 
find their arguments for the continuance of 
war prices coming back to plague them pres- 
ently, when the business of getting back to 
economic production is taken up in earnest. 
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OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 

New York, March 31, 1919. 
ti ~ last week or two period has opened very well 

indeed for seasonable goods, which is attributed to 

the favorable weather conditions. Among the articles 
prominent in better sales are garden implements of all 
kinds and even screen wire, which usually becomes ac- 
tive later, or fairly well along in April. One leading 
wholesaler says more orders were received Wednesday 
ef last week than they had seen in years, although it 
should be said also that this particular day followed 
the holiday in New York when the 27th Division of the 
American Expeditionary Forces paraded 

Orders are growing larger in volume and the assort- 
ments are growing better. Then goods are being mar- 
keted now that, as one merchant expressed it, could 
hardly be given away last year. In one instance there 
was a sale of two lawn rollers which have been with 
them for some time dead stock. The large retail stores, 
including department stores, find their sales are run- 
ning to materials for the usual gardening in the way of 
flowers and shrubs, rather than for vegetables to con- 
serve food in an endeavor to help win the war. This 
is interpreted to mean there are better opportunities 
for hiring help to use these implements, and conse- 
quently stores are stocking up better on such classes of 
goods. Other purchases indicate that customers are 
ordering items that last year, because of war uncer- 
tainties, were held up or ignored for the time. Ex- 
perienced distributors say there is every reason to look 
forward to a good and increasing spring business. 

Another development is that it is easier to replenish 
stocks and build up better assortments than was pos- 
sible a while ago. There is still some delay on account 
of railway transportation facilities which are not up 
to real good service so far, but this condition is im- 
proving. Manufacturers are able to ship fairly prompt- 
ly, while over stocks in jobbers’ hands are gradually 
but surely being worked down to nearer a normal con- 
dition. 

There are relatively few reductions in price except 
in raw or semi-finished materials, and collections con- 
tinue to be satisfactory. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The outlook for the sale of 
builders’ hardware appears to look brighter for the last 
six months of this year than it does for the present six 
months. Retailers and jobbers are still continuing to 
buy in small quantities; in other words, just as they 
need, although there has been quite a number of build- 
ing permits issued for construction work around Greater 
New York, nevertheless these buildings will not be under 
way much before the latter part of this year. When 
these operations are started there will be a big demand 
for builders’ hardware. In fact, one prominent manu- 
facturer stated that he felt that the demand will be so 
great that those dealers not having the goods on their 
shelves will find it quite a task to procure the hard- 
ware needed, and therefore he recommended that deal- 
ers keep a well-supplied stock of builders’ hardware on 
hand at all times. This same manufacturer said he did 
not look for any reduction in prices. . There, of course, 
has been some reductions on the price of steel and cop- 
per, but these two basic metals play a very small im- 
portant part in the manufacture of builders’ hardware. 
It is estimated that the cost of producing goods is about 
35 per cent material and 65 per cent for labor. The 
wages of labor are just as high to-day as they were 
during the war period, and it seems as though this will 
predominate for some time to come. 

Cutlery.—It appears that retail stocks are not as yet 
in such shape as the trade would like same to be. The 
demand for practically all patterns of pocket knives is 
brisk and there is quite a call for pear-handle knives 
of the higher finish. Razors, scissors and manicure im- 
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plements constitute a goodly portion of dealers’ pur- 
chasers. As far as deliveries are concerned, the de- 
mand is still far “xgpweed than the supply but, as fac- 
tories are gradually re-employing their pre-war labor, 
this condition will not remain any length of time. 
However, it may be a matter of 4 or 5 months or prob- 
ably slightly longer than this before conditions will be 
anywhere equal to normal. In the meanwhile, however, 
sufficient cutlery can be delivered to take care of dealers’ 
immediate requirements, although the variety of pat- 
terns is comparatively small. With reference to Gov- 
ernment orders, it appears that factories are quickly 
completing their contracts and will no doubt soon be in 
such shape as to deliver their entire production to the 
ordinary channels of trade. 


Galvanized Ware.—A survey of this market showed 
that dealers are purchasing very mildly, merely to keep 
up their stocks. Shipments are coming from the fac- 
tories in a satisfactory manner, and the present dis- 
count remains unchanged, 30, 10 and 5 per cent. 


Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil is scarcer than ever, as 
crushers in this territory are unable to get the raw 
flaxseed. The harbor strike in New York has played 
havoc with what little seed there is here and will af- 
fect some inbound cargoes from Argentina if it con- 
tinues. There is a lot running into five figures in 
bushels in Jersey City that cannot be moved because 
of the labor embargo among harbor workers, which 
makes the situation very serious. 

There is now very little seed remaining in the United 
States Northwest, and what little is available is 
promptly taken by Western crushers. There is a little 
seed coming from Canada, but in very slight volume. 
Oil cake is in less demand, bringing now from $56 to 
$58 per short ton of 2000 lb., which has been up to $60 


per ton. The less received for oil cake the more linseed 
oil must bring. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.53 in 5 or more bbl.; 
$1.55 in less than 5 bbl. and $1.50 in carload lots per gal. 


,. Wire Nails.—Stocks of wire nails in this locality are 
in better shape now than either assortments or quan- 
tities have been for months. Demand continues very 
light, but with the continued fine spring weather and 
reduction in price there will probably be a better output 
in this commodity. 

Wire nails, in store, are 
$4.35 base per keg. 

Cut Nails.—The prevailing situation in cut nails is 
quite the reverse, with stocks very low and badly 
broken; in fact, more so than formerly. The labor sit- 
uation among cut nail makers remains unchanged, as 
the help has not returned to work. There is a little 
demand for cut nails in carloads for export, with possi- 
bilities of obtaining orders whenever the nails can be 
furnished. 

Cut nails, in store, are 
$6.10 base per keg. 

Naval Stores.—There has been an upward movement 
in turpentine in Southern primary markets, which, how- 
ever, has so far caused little or no change in spot prices. 
Purchasers seem to have more confidence in market 
conditions and there is a firmer tendency in buying for 
jobbing demand. Savannah recently has been more ac- 
tive on turpentine, with sales the largest since Jan. 1 
last. There has been a like increase in sales in Jack- 
sonville, but the sales have not reached the previous 
record for the year. In rosin the situation is practically 
at a standstill, with local trade confined to the least re- 
quirements, believing that Southern factors will not 
succeed in accomplishing the purposes of their cam- 


$4.25, and carted by the jobber, 


$6.00, and carted by the jobber, 


paign. 
Turpentine, in yard, is 75 to 75%4c. per gal. 
Rosin, in yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl., common 


to good strained, is $12.20 and D grade the same price. 
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Paints.—There is a material increase in the demand 
for paint and varnish over that of a month ago, and the 
retail trade is beginning to interest itself in purchases 
of these commodities. The volume of business is not 
up to normal, but the number of orders is larger than 
previously noted and is increasing daily. Practically 
all of these orders are for small amounts of material 
or for small assortments and indicate the tendency of 
ae nee to withhold any purchases beyond current 
needs. 


Jobbers and dealers report increasing inquiries and a 
partial opening of building and painting work, but con- 
fine their purchases to actual requirements to meet 
sales. Prominent manufacturers of paint look for a 
satisfactory general volume of business in hardware 
lines throughout the next quarter. Present costs of 
new building constructions will probably result in an 
increased consumption of paint for the maintenance of 
present structures. 

The price situation remains as it has been. There is 
no marked tendency toward changes in either the raw 
material or finished product lines. Labor costs, cans, 
and the principal ingredients, such as linseed oil, colors, 
etc., show no decline. 


Rope.—Business in rope is not at all satisfactory, and 
rope makers say trade is dull in the Central West, as 
well as throughout Eastern territory. In this vicinity 
the vexatious harbor strike has greatly interfered with 
orders which otherwise would come from owners of 
ships, tugs, barges and allied sources. The fiber market 
is reported as fairly steady, with a slight reduction of 
wc. to Yc. per lb. on the average. 

Rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, % in. diam. and 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, March 28, 1919. 

Shaper ag it is generally expected that the new sched- 

ule of iron and steel prices, approved by the In- 
dustrial Board of the Department of Commerce, will 
soon stabilize the hardware market, yet it will take 
several weeks before the price revisions filter through 
to the jobber. In other words, there are several fin- 
ished products in which it is reasonable to expect 
changes, but it may be several weeks before the job- 
bers get the changes. Local jobbers are expecting low- 
er prices on nuts and bolts, sash weights, eaves trough 
and conductor pipe and similar items, but at this writ- 
ing no changes have appeared. Nails, barb wire, 
staples, and steel sheets already show changes in the 
quotations of local jobbing houses. 

The following extract from the statement authorized 
by the Industrial Board on March 21, reflects the gen- 
eral idea in this district: 

“In giving its approval to the schedule of prices just 
decided upon for the principal articles of iron and 
steel, the Industrial Board of the Department of Com- 
merce, carrying out the purpose for which it was 
created, believes that a level has been reached below 
which the public should not expect to buy during the 
current year. The purpose of the board is to bring 
about such a lower level of prices as will effect sta- 
bility and stimulate trade to the end that business and 
industry can proceed and build up with confidence and 
provide maximum employment.” 

Local jobbers believe that the action of the board 
should overcome the apprehension of the retail deal- 
er, and stimulate his buying of the merchandise needed 
for at least the next six months. 

The rough, unfinished items of the hardware line, 
where raw material is the principal consideration, will 
naturally be most strongly affected. In the smaller, 
highly finished articles, where labor is the controlling 
factor, little if any decline is to be expected. 

Although the manufacturers of heavy tools such as 
picks, sledges and wedges, have as yet made no re- 
ductions, local jobbers expect declines, and in some 
cases, concessions are already being offered. 

Chicago jobbers have also revised prices on sporting 
arms, and are now selling on net prices without dis- 
count. They have made no changes in the list prices of 
cartridges, but the discount has been changed to 10-7%. 

Business in general is good, both jobbers and retail 
ers reporting sales above those for a similar period of 
1918. However, to date, the orders from the retailers 
have been confined mainly to immediate wants, except 
in those items where the prices, have been guaranteed 
against decline. Collections are very satisfactory and 
cash sales are above normal. 
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larger, highest grade, is 27c.; second grade, 26c. and hard- 
ware grade, 24c. Sisal rope, % in. diam. and larger, highest 
grade, is 23c., and second grade, 20c. base per Ib. Sisal, hay, 
hide and bale ropes, medium and coarse, are, first quality 
23%ec. and second quality, 20%4c. base per Ib. Sisal, tarred, 
medium lath yarn, first quality, is 23c. and second quality 
20c. per Ib. base. 

Toys.—This year promises to be the biggest in the 
history of the American toy industry. Since the early 
part of January there has been an unprecedented rush 
of toy buyers to the New York market to place their 
orders for this season’s requirements. With the sign- 
ing of the armistice the demand for toys has been 
greater than the supply. Practically every jobber and 
retailer was cleaned out completely around the Christ- 
mas holidays. Consequently they are rushing to re- 
plenish their stocks and in most cases are doubling 
the quantities of their last year’s orders. So rapidly 
have the orders on certain lines of toys been piling up 
on the manufacturers that already a number of fac- 
tories are sold up to their full capacity—and here it is 
only April 1st. In normal years these factories would 
not be sold up until around August or September. 

Window Glass.—There is apparently no present pros- 
pect for revival in this trade, whatever may happen 
with the lapse of weeks or months, and there is not 
much in prospect until more of a building program is 
well under way. There are plenty of inquiries and con- 
siderable figuring, but with virtually no orders. Manu- 
facturers say they will not reduce prices, but will 
merely decrease the output from factory until the de- 
mand warrants making more glass. 

Window glass prices are as follows: Single strength A and 
B, all sizes, 77 per cent; double strength A, all sizes, 79 per 
cent, and double strength B, all sizes, 81 per cent from job 
bers’ lists 
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Axes.—There is a fairly good demand for axes, al- 
though the sales in this territory are somewhat lighter 
than for the same period of last year, due to the slump 
in lumbering activity. Prices are same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First quality 
single bitted axes, 3-lb. to 4-lb., $14 per doz. base 

Alarm Clocks.—The heavy demand for alarm clocks 
continues, the volume of sales showing an increase dur- 
ing the past two weeks. With the opening of the 
Spring farm work, there has been an increased de- 
mand from the agricultural sections, while that from 
the industrial regions has not abated. Manufacturing 
costs have not decreased, and there seems to be a short- 
age of the skilled labor so necessary in the making of 
good alarm clocks. Jobbing stocks are below normal, 
and local jobbers do not hold out any hope of lower 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer 
ican Alarm Clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz, $10.37 per 
doz. Lookout Alarm Clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.87 per 
doz.; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., $13.07 
per doz. Tattoo Alarm Clocks, dozen lots, $25.50 per doz. ; 
case lots of 50, $24.85 per doz. Slumber Stopper, radium 
dial, dozen lots, $32 per doz. Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2 
each 

Coal Hods.—Coal hods have been in good demand 
since early last Fall, and jobbers report a good volume 
of orders at this time. No price changes have been re- 
ported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago 
open hod, 15-in., $4.65 per doz. ; § 


16-in., $5 pe 


Japanned 


r doz 17-in., 
7 


$5.55 per doz.; galvanized open hod, 16-in., $7.90 per doz.; 
17-in., $8.55 per doz. ; 18-in., $9.30 per doz. ; 20-in., $12.65 per 
doz galvanized funnel hod, 17-in., $10.55 per doz 18-in., 


$11.40 per doz.; japanned funnel hod, 17-in., $7 per doz 

Babbitt Metal.—The market on babbitt metal is some- 
what stronger at this time, but local jobbers report no 
price changes. The demand is good and is increasing 
daily. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi Oo 
babbitt metal, in full boxes, 9c. per Ib.: Revenoe 
full boxe 1Se. per Ib 


Standard 
brand, in 


Coil Chain.—Coil chain is now in good supply, in- 
cluding the smaller sizes which were so scarce during 
the past year. Prices on the standard proof coil chain 
were recently revised, and seem fairly firm at the 
present time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocl f.o.b. Chicag tandard 
proof coil chain, % in., 10¢. per Ib. base 

Clipping Machines (Horse and Sheep).—Horse clip 
ping and sheep shearing machines are now moving out 
in good volume, and local jobbers report a heavier de- 
mand than usual. Wool growers are recognizing the 
saving in wool to be effected through the use of the 
shearing machines, and the bulk of the shearing is now 
being done by the machine method. Horse clipping 
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machines are now beginning to sell from retail stocks, 
particularly through the South and West. Local job- 
bing stocks are in good condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 1 ball- 
bearing horse ciipper, $9.75 list each; No. Z horse clipper, 
$14 list each; No. 8 sheep-shearing machine, $12 list each; 
No. 9, $14 list each, and New Model, $14 list each. The 
above prices carry a discount of 25 per cent with April Ist 
dating. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—Local jobbers 
are expecting declines in eaves trough and conductor 
pipe, and lower prices may be in effect before this re- 
port reaches the reader. The demand is excellent, as 
the open weather is stimulating repair work. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, lap 
joint eaves trough, o-1in., $5.75 per 100 ft., in crate lots; 29- 
gage conductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. in crate lots. 

Files.—The demand for files is about normal in this 
territory, but is expected to show material growth with- 
in a few weeks. ‘There have been no price changes by 
manufacturers, although there are rumors of price 
shaving on the part of some jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 
discounts from standard lists; Nicholson files, 40-10; New 
American, 50-10; Disston, 40-10; Black Diamond, 40-714. 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—Although there 
has been practically no business in window glass for 
the past two years, yet reports from the manufac- 
turers do not hold out any hope for lower prices before 
next Fall. The production for the season will only be 
about 50 per cent of normal, and the cost of manufac- 
ture is said to be higher than at any time for years. 
There has been a decided improvement in the number 
of building permits issued in the Chicago territory, and 
more window glass will be used than was anticipated 
early in the season. As both retail and jobbing stocks 
are low, there may be temporary shortages when the 
demand is well under way. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
A, 79 per cent off. ; 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Putty, in 
100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 38, 
1 doz. to a package, 60c. per pkg. 

Cotton Gloves and Mittens.—Retail dealers report a 
good demand for cotton gloves and mittens at this time, 
as Spring work is now opening up. Already there is a 
good demand in the city proper from people cleaning 
up yards, preparing grounds for gardens, etc. The 
farm trade is also buying in good volume. The recent 
price reductions have stimulated buying on the part 
of the dealers, and jobbers are receiving very satisfac- 
tory orders. Prices are same as last announced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
7-oz. knit wrist cotton gloves, $1.65 per doz.; Standard 8-oz. 
knit wrist cotton gloves, $1.80 per doz. 

Guns and Ammunition.—Local jobbers have revised 
their prices on shot guns, and are now selling at net 
prices, with no discounts. The demand is about normal 
for the season, but it is expected that sales for the year 
will be even heavier than those of 1918. It is pointed 
out that the returned soldiers have become accustomed 
to firearms, and many who never owned a shotgun be- 
fore will now want to possess one. The manufacturers 
are also stimulating the forming of gun clubs, and 
trap shooting is bound to become even more popular as 
a sport. The list prices of ammunition have not been 
changed, but local jobbers are now quoting a discount 
of 10-7%. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 


rel competition shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, plain 
$7.40 each; 


extractor, $7.15 each; with automatic ejector, 
Standard shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrel, plain ex- 
tractor, $8.35 each; with automatic ejector, $8.75 each: 


double barrel guns, 12-gage, with hammers, $17 each; ham- 
merless, $20.25 each. No discount. x 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand , 
No. 32 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand ; 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand: No. 32 iong 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discounts 20-5 
per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 3 drams powder, 
1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $40 per thousand ; Peters’ Referee semi- 
smokeless. 3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thou- 
sand. Discounts 10-7%. 

Galvanized Ware.—Galvanized ware is in fair de- 
mand, but dealers are still buying in quantities for im- 
mediate use. There is some expectation that prices in 
this line will go down to conform to the reduction in 
galvanized sheets. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


galvanized tubs, No. 0, $8 per doz. ; 
No. 2, $11 per doz.; No. 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
No. 1, $10 per doz.; 

2, 3, $13 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs. No. 100s, $15.75 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$17.50 per doz.; No 300s $19.50 per doz. ; common galvan- 
ized pails, 8-qt., $3.15 per doz.; 10-qt., $3.50 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$3.75 per doz.; 14-qt., $4.50 per doz.; 16-qt., $5.50 per doz. 


Wood Handles.—The wood handle situation is prac- 
tically the same as for some time past. There is a 


very limited supply available, and it is reported that 
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some manufacturers of garden tools and similar lines 
have been forced to reduce their output on account of 
the handle scarcity. Stocks of local jobbers are com- 
paratively light, and few retail dealers have any sur- 
plus. It wili probably be some time before conditions 
get back to normal. Prices seem firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 1 hick- 
ory axe handles, $3.75 per doz.; No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz. ; 
extra quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick 
handles, $4.50 per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, 14-in., $1.50 per doz.; medium quality, 14- 
in., 85c. per doz. 

Lanterns.—The lantern demand is above normal, and 
there is every indication that the lantern sales for the 
season will be exceptionally good. Manufacturers are 
now in position to make prompt shipments, and stocks 
of jobbers are very satisfactory. Local quotations on 
Competition lanterns are same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competition 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$8.65 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—Sales of lace leather are improving 
as Spring opens up. As yet the heaviest demand is 
from the manufacturing centers, but sales are getting 
better in the agricultural districts. Prices are un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide lace 
leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; %-in., $2 per 100 ft.; 
caeeane lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft.; 14-in., $1.50 per 
00 ft. 

Nuts and Bolts.—At the time of writing this report, 
local jobbers had not changed their quotations on nuts 
and bolts, although they were expecting lower prices to 
conform with the declines in the raw material market. 
Retailers report that the demand from the consumer, 
particularly the farmer, is picking up. Reports from 
the mills, however, indicate that jobbers are only buy- 
ing for current needs, and marking time in anticipation 
of lower prices. 

Wire Nails.—Following the report of the Industrial 
Board, local jobbers have reduced the base price of wire 
nails to $3.90 per keg. It is expected that this will 
have some effect on stimulating building operations and 
increasing the demand. Just at present the consumer 
demand for nails is very light, as the building season 
has hardly opened. For some time jobbers have felt 
that declines in nails were coming, but the makers 
were convinced that no price reductions were to be ex- 
pected until costs of labor and manufacture had gone 
down. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $3.90 per keg base; cement coated nails, $3.80 per 
keg base. 

Post Mauls.—With the opening of the Spring trade 
there is a good demand for post mauls. Local jobbers 
have recently revised prices and are now selling as 
follows: 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
7-lb., $7.25 per doz. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—There is a fair demand 
for roofing and building paper, but the sales are mainly 
for repair work at this time. The oe ects for a good 
season in these lines are growing brighter daily, as it 
now appears there will be more building than had been 
anticipated. Stocks are in good condition. No price 
changes have been reported. ; 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Certain-teed 
roofing, one-ply, $1.53 per sq.; Certain-teed roofing, two-ply, 
$2.04 per sq.; Certain-teed roofing, three-ply, $2.55 per sq.; 
Major roofing, one-ply, $1.28 per sq.; Major roofing, two-ply, 
$1.69 per sq.; Major roofing, three-ply, $2.10 per sq.; Sentinel 
roofing, one-ply, 83c. per sq.; Sentinel roofing, two-ply, $1.04 
per sq.; Sentinel roofing, three-ply, $1.25 per sq.; tarred felt, 
$2.60 per 100 Ilb.; red and gray rosin paper, $47 per ton. 

Razors and Blades.—There is still a heavy demand 
for razors of all kinds, and an exceptionally heavy de- 
mand for safety razor blades of the more prominent 
makes. In some lines there are shortages, while the 
makers of other lines are now supplying all demand. 
It is expected that the call for blades will continue to 
grow as the soldiers get back into civil life, since each 
soldier has been using a razor of the safety type while 
in the army, and has become accustomed to shaving 
himself. Prices on both razors and blades are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

SaFeETY Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. 
lots, $8 per doz. 

BLADES. — We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets; 
Ever-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 doz. 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, 1 doz 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 610%, 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto-Strop, 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. 


Chicago: Handled post mauls, 
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Hand Toilet Clippers.—With the approach of Sum. 
mer, the demand for hand toilet clippers 1s increasing 
daily, and jobbers are receiving a good volume of or- 
ders. Just now the main demand is from the manu- 
facturing centers, but in a few weeks it will be trans- 
ferred to the farming districts. Prices are same as 
quoted last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hand toilet 
clippers, Khedive, $1.55 each; Triumph, ball bearing, $2 each; 
Liberty, $2.50 each; Bay State, $3 each; Competition hair 
clippers, 85c. each. 

Rope.—The recent changes in rope prices have not 
stimulated buying to any extent. In fact the numer- 
ous price changes of the past few months have appar- 
ently made the retailer suspicious of rope conditions, 
and led him to adopt a policy of watchful waiting. 
Many retailers in this section bought heavily when 
rope was at its lowest ebb, but there are still some who 
have not yet covered their wants for this Summer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 manila 
rope, 2744c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila, 26%c. per Ib. base; 
No. 3 manila, 244%4c. per lb. base; No. 1 sisal, 234.c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 sisal, 20%%c. per Ib. 

Skates.—While the skate season is over for the ma- 
jority of the retail trade, there is still a fair demand 
in the larger cities, due to the indoor rinks. Jobbers’ 
stocks are badly broken and they are accepting orders 
subject to stock on hand only. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Barney & 
Berry lever clamp No. 30, bright finish, men’s skates, 66c. 
per pair; nickel, 90c. per pair; key clamp, No. 112, nickel 
plate on cast steel, $1.10 per pair; No. 122, nickel plate on 
hardened steel, $1.50 per pair; key clamp hockey, No. 612-B, 
cast steel blade, $1.25 per pair; No. 662-B, special terapered 
steel blade, $2 per pair; women’s clamp pattern, No. 72%, 
nickel plated welded tool steel blade, $1.50 per pair; women’s 
hockery No. 772%-C, $1.20 per pair; women’s half key clamp 
rocker, No. 310-B, cast steel blade, bright finish, $1.25 per 
pair; No. 372, welded tool steel blade, $2.10 per pair 

Spark Plugs.—The coming season bids fair to be one 
of the best in years for the sale of automobile ac- 
cessories of all kinds, and this is already being reflected 
in the demand for spark plugs, which is exceptionally 
heavy. The manufacturers also report heavy export 
sales during the past few weeks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%4ec 
each; lots of 100 and upward. 60c. each; Hercules Junior, 
lots of 1 to 100, 40c. each; lots of 100 to 150, 37%4c. each; 
lots of 150 and upwards, 35c. each. Hel-Fi standard spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 45c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 42\ec. 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 40c. each; Hel-Fi Super spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62 4c. each: 
tots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. , 

Sand Paper.—The retail demand for sand paper is 
light, but there is said to be a heavy demand from 
manufacturers. Sales will undoubtedly improve with 
the opening of the building season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$4.85 per ream. 

Solder.—The solder market is stronger than for sev- 
eral weeks past, and the demand is very satisfactory. 
Local jobbers have not changed their quotations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, case lots, 40c. per Ib.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
case lots, 34c. per Ib. 

Skates (Roller).—From all indications this will be a 
banner year for sales of roller skates, as the roller 
skating craze seems to be growing all over the country. 
Retailers in this district have in many cases sold more 
roller skates to date this year than during the entire 
1918 season. Jobbing stocks are in good condition, but 
dealers are advised to cover their requirements now 
in order to be sure of having stock during the summer 
months. 

We auote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chicago: 
ron or Barney & Berry roller skates, ball bearing. boys’, 
per pair; girls’, $1.99 per pair. 

Steel Sheets.—In accord with the sheet prices ap- 
proved by the Industrial Board, local jobbers have re- 


Chicago: Hercules 


Kither Con- 


$1.75 
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duced prices on their stocks. 
light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 black 
sheets, $5.37 per 100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized, $6.72 per 100 lb. 

Sash Weights.—Local jobbers are expecting lower 
prices on sash weights, but at this writing none have 
appeared. It is probable that declines will be in evi- 
dence before the week is over. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
weights, in ton lots, $44 per ton; in 
per ton. 

Stove Pipe and Stove Boards.—Stove pipe is in good 
demand for future delivery. and many of the dealers in 
this section have already covered their wants for next 
season. Prices are same as last quoted. 

_We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stove 
pipe, 30-gage, 6 in., $14.50 per 100; 28-gage, 6 in., $17.25 
per 100; eibows, heavy corrugated, 6 in, $1.80 per doz.; 
oe 6 in., $1.50 per doz.; common adjustable, $1.60 per 
aozZ, 


We quote from 
crystal stove board, 


Sales are reported to be 


f.o.b. Chicago: Sash 
less than ton lots, $46 





jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

wood lined, x 24, 
26 x26, $13 per doz.; 28 x 28, $15.25 per doz 
per doz.; 33 x 33, $20.65 per doz.; 36 x 36, 
Square crystal stove boards, paper lined 


Chicago: Square 
$11.05 per doz.; 
; 30 x 30, $17.15 
$24.65 per doz. 
IS x 18, $5.90 per 






doz. ; 24 x 24, $7.15 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.85 per doz ; 28 x 28, 
$8.75 per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.40 per doz.; 32 x 32, $12.30 per 
doz.; 35 x 35, $15.35 per doz. Prices subject to 10 per cent 


discount in case lots 
Tacks.—The opening of the moving season is stimu- 
lating tack sales to some extent. Prices of local job- 
bers are somewhat lower than those previously quoted. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
tacks, 6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 18c. per Ib.; bill 
6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 17%c. per Ib. 
Wheelbarrows.—The demand for wheelbarrows is 
growing, and there is every indication that the sales 
for the season will be heavy. There is much road work 
contemplated and plans are out for considerable con- 
struction work of the nature that will demand the use 
of wheelbarrows. Prices are firm, and the manufac- 
turers declare that the present high costs of making will 
not admit of any reductions. 
From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $7.25 each; common tray or stave tray bar 
rows, $2.25 each; angle lag, garden barrows, $4 each. 
Wire Products.—Contrary to the expectations of the 
makers, wire products have been affected by the new 
list recently approved by the Industrial Board. Local 
jobbers have revised their prices and express the belief 
that the market is now on a stable basis and that no 
further changes are to be expected during the season. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted barb 
wire, $4.05 per 100 lb.; galvanized barb wire, $4.75 per 100 
Ib; No. 9 plain wire, $365 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized 
wire, $4.35 per 100 Ilb.; staples, plain polished, $4.05 per keg 
We quote 


Upholsterers’ 
posters’ tacks, 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry net- 


ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount. 

Wire CLOTH We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. Chi- 
cago: 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft., base 


This price is for sizes from 24 in. to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in 
are 10c. per hundred higher, sizes above 48 in. are 40c. per 
hundred higher. 

Game Traps.—The following are the prices quoted to 
retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, on game .traps. 


-— Per Doz. Per Doz 
Victor With Without Newhouse With 
Size Chains Chains Size Chain 
No. 6. $1.40 $1.07 No. 0 $3.28 
No. 1.. 1.65 1.23 No. 1 3.85 
No. 1%.. 2.48 198 No. 81 4.48 
No. 2.. 3.46 2.96 No. 91. 4 88 
No. 3 4.89 4.19 No. 1% 5.78 
1 Saree 5.87 5.16 No. 81% 6.93 
 ) 2 32 1.89 No. 91% 7.33 
No. 91%... 3.29 2.81 No. 2.. 8.54 
Oneida Jump No. 2% 13.44 
Na @..... Oe $1.46 No. 21% 1056 
ae ee 2.25 1.69 No. 3 11.39 
No. 1% 3.36 269 No. 3% 15.05 
No. 2.. 4.94 4.23 No. 4 13.44 
No. 3. 6.58 5.63 No. 4% 33.75 
No. 4.. 7.75 6.80 No. h.. 100.00 
No. 91. 2.81 2.23 No. 6 227.81 
No. 9114.. 3.99 3.28 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, March 31, 1919. 
the Pittsburgh report in HARDWARE AGE, issue of 
March 27, there was given a complete list of the 
reductions in prices on pig iron, semi-finished steel and 
the heavier forms of finished steel products, but at the 
time that report was written the manufacturers of 
some of the lighter forms of finished steel products 
had not agreed upon the reductions they would make in 
prices on their products, and this has since been done. 
Discounts on nuts and bolts were very much increased, 
and net prices were reduced from $10 to as much as $15 
per ton on some sizes of nuts and bolts. Cold-rolled 


strip steel has been reduced $12 per ton, all tubular 
goods $7 per ton, railroad spikes $5 per ton, track bolts 
$5 per ton, shafting and screw stock $7 per ton, while 
structural and boiler rivets were reduced $10 per ton. 

These heavy reductions in prices on finished iron and 
steel products will, no doubt, soon be felt in similar 
reductions in prices on many lines of goods carried by 
the hardware trade. 

It is understood that manufacturers of builders’ 
hardware are already at work on a new list of prices 
that will show material reductions over those now in 
effect. Prices on all kinds of building materials are 
to be materially reduced in a determined effort to have 
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capital again become interested in building projects 
and start up the building industry all over the country, 
which has been in a dormant condition for nearly three 
years. 

There is the promise on the part of the Government 
that it will start in and buy its needed supplies at the 
new prices adopted by the manufacturers, and it is the 
sincere wish and hope of every one in the trade that 
this will prove to be the case. In normal conditions, 
it is estimated that if the railroads are buying their 
usual needs in the way of track supplies, such as loco- 
motives, freight and passenger cars, rails and other 
supplies, the railroads consume in various forms fully 
35 per cent of all the steel made in the country. 
Should the Government come in and place contracts 
for its needed supply of rails, cars and locomotives, it 
would very quickly create a demand for not less than 
25 per cent of the output of steel all over the country, 
when the mills are running at normal capacity. 

Again, if the steel companies and other manufactur- 
ing interests come in and place orders for the supplies 
they usually buy, this would add very close to another 
25 per cent of capacity of the country in the manufac- 
ture of equipment and other material that are bought 
by the steel mills and manufacturing plants of all 
kinds. It would seem, therefore, that the outlook for 
a very material increase in the demand for steel prod- 
ucts of all kinds is much better at the present moment 
than it has been at any time since the armistice was 
signed last November. Consumers and jobbers seem to 
be taking kindly to the new prices, and already orders 
for many lines of finished steel products have shown 
a material increase since the new prices were put in 
effect. Sheet and tin plate mills report they have en- 
tered more new orders in the past two weeks than in 
any similar period for some months. Manufacturers of 
other lines of products also report larger orders, and it 
would seem that a fairly active buying movement has 
started, and it is hoped it will be kept up and continue 
to increase. 

It would not be surprising if the demand for goods 
carried by the hardware trade might prove to be slow 


Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and tourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


BARS—Crow— DRESSING—Belt— 
Bteel Crowbars, 10 to 40 I1b., Jobbers’ Mfg. Company: 
8% @9%¢ Blue Ribbon, Stick, Bm. 80¢ 
Pinoh Bars, 10 to 40 %. Paste, 56 & 10 M™. cans, 
BUDONE OG awa ccseesaccacccss 


80¢ 
cans, @ gal.$3.00 


BEAMS—Scale— 
Chatillon’s No. oe 
t Sept. 25, 1918 Sars Aso DRILL 


200 800 400 600 1000 Ib. 


Liquid in gal. 


$3.00 $3.75 $4.90 $7.10 $14.00 Twist, Bit Stock........... 50% 
Chatillon’ ., Me. Be sinacrsoee 25% Twist, Taper and Stralght 
& V vn ann en nse ets =d 58% 5% 
List "a t. 25, 1918—16% % re Gauge, Jobbera’ a 
watt 4 wien Blackamith ..........% 3814 -B % 
tists Sept. 25, 1918—25% Brace Drills for Wood... .45&5% 


EMERY—Tu rkish— 


Out of . we at present time. 
Domestte, 10¢ 


BELTING—LEATHER— 
from No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 oz... .35% 





Belting, Heavy, 16 oz....... 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz...45% napnsoncioel AND 
Belting, Light, 18 o#........50% SLEDGES— 
Gecond Quality, Sides....... 4 ee OO Se 45&5 % 
Gecond Quality, Shoulders....60%  Qver 5 1b......... eee 45&10% 
“ut Leather Lacing, Strictly G 
ee ERR ee RT 45% OILERS— 
ueather Lacing Sides, per ag. Steel, Copper Plated........ 60% 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in Chace, Brass and Copper....10% 
sides 17 sq. ft. and over...47¢ Chace, Zino Plated....... 83% % 
Under 17 8q. ft..--+.--+5- 45¢ Railroad, coppered ......... 30% 
Rubber— Ratlroad, brass .......... 20&5 % 
Competition (Low Grade) .50&10% PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
Btandared wcccccvccccees 40&10% Rail d — ne wed 
Best Grades ....--+---+--- 6 Fonters’ Make.” “Soabentea 
BLOCK S—Tackle— eee RET 
Common wooden ......0005. 25% ROPE— 
> » 
FAEONE wccorrsrcrersseveced %  Rastern Retail Trade. Per Ib. 
Drill— Manila, % in. diam. and larger: 
atho!l Machine Co.: Highest Grade ...........2 7¢ 
Drill Blocks .......... List net Becdnd Grade .....0cceic5 26¢ 


Hardware Grade ......... 24¢ 
Sisal. % in. diam. and larger: 
9 


Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Oommon Carriage (out thread) : Highest Grade 
@ 6, and emaller......30% Second Grade 
Gommen Carriage (rolled thread); Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale ‘Ropes, 

% @ 8, and amaller...... 40% pega and Coarse: 

Larger or longer...20&10&5% . quality, 23%¢; second 

Phila., Eagle, $3.00 list. . -60% 





ality 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts. . 2585 % Bteal “Tarred. Medium Lath 
Machine (cut thread): Yarn: . 
% @ 4, and smaller... .40&5% First quality .........++.++23¢ 


Second quality 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 6/16-in. and larger...50¢ 


Larger er longer...... 25&10% 665s se kaOE 20¢ 


CHAIN—Proof Coil— 


Coil, Straight IAnk: Medium, 5/16-in. and larger.48¢ 
8/16, $18 00; %, $15.00; 5/16, Common, 5/16-in. and larger.46¢ 
12.50; $11.00; 7/16, Jute: 
10.50; %, $10.25; oe: $9.75; No. 1, %-n. and up.... 19106 
50; %, $9.2 1 in No. 2, %-tn. and up....17 
No. 3, %-4n. and up....16%é 
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in responding to the general better feeling in the steel 
trade, as manufacturers of many lines of goods carried 
by the hardware trade have not yet had time to get 
their bearings and find out just how much of a reduc- 
tion in prices their goods will stand. However, this 
should be fully determined within a short time, and 
lower prices on many lines of heavy hardware are 
likely to be announced by the manufacturers within a 
short time. The volume of business in hardware is 
reported to be quite fair and gives promise of increas- 
ing as the demand for goods becomes heavier for spring 
requirements. Collections are reported quite satisfac- 
tory, and the general outlook for business in the hard- 
ware trade for the remainder of this year is regarded 
as quite satisfactory. 


Axes.—Jobbers and retailers are buying only such 
quantities of axes as are required for actual needs, 
believing that prices are likely to show a decline in 
the very near future. Prices on heavy steel from which 
axes are made have been reduced $7 per ton and a cor- 
responding reduction in prices of axes is not unlikely. 
Deliveries by the manufacturers are very prompt. The 
prices named below are still being quoted, but are likely 
to be lower in the near future. 

Jobbers quote about as follows f.o.b.: First quality, single 
bitted axes, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $11 to $13 per dozen; double 
bitted axes, $15 to $17 per dozen. 

Builders’ Hardware.—It is understood that at a con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C., last week plans were 
put under way by which material reductions in prices 
on all lines of builders’ hardware are likely to be an- 
nounced by the manufacturers within a short time. The 
trade fully recognizes that in order to stimulate new 
building enterprises it seems absolutely necessary that 
reductions in prices of hardware and other supplies 
that go into buildings are necessary. It is possible that 
an announcement of lower prices on builders’ hardware 
may come to the trade from the manufacturers during 
this week. 


Nuts and Bolts.—As intimated in this report last 
week would be the case, manufacturers of nuts, bolts 





SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 


TRUCKS—Warehouse, &e. 





McKinney Mfg. Oo. : each, net 
Saws, 6 to 14 in. ino....... 25% No. 1, $1. 60; No. 2, sis. 50; 
Saws, Machine Blades, No. 8, $15. 50. 
12 £0 16 Ge. ccccccsees 10&10% 
. ™ WASHERS—Cast— 
w Frames— 
™ Over *- “rr barrel lote, per 
Iron, adj., per doZ......... $3.75 FOP Ds cerscerveceanenes $8.00 
Steel, adj. ., 8 to 12 in., per dog., 
$17.02 Irom or Steel 
Steel adj., steel hdle., per -~ Per 100 Ib 
: ize bol 
Adj. Péstol-Grip, per dos...817.80 S46 rot 5/16 mh 
’ , % 
SCREWS— 11.20 11.10 
Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Lag, Cone Point......... 40&5% WRENCHES— 
Coach, Gimlet Point..... 40&5 % Agrtoultural 
Alligator or Croe 
Jack Screws— oe oat 8. 20 
ie son pattorn 60-10% 
Standard List ......... 25% Genuine Wahoorth Stitlson, 
wine | a ~~ ane 60410% 
yu read, Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head, METALS— 
60 @ 60610 % Tin— 
Fillister or Oval Head, eesatte, Se Fence eenucee 164 
50@50&10% 906 
Brase: pil rican ‘pig, “99° per ae. 
Flat Head or Round Head, TO@72¢ 
50@50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head, Copper— 
40@40&10% PMO TRE ooo sci ecw cence 18@19¢ 
Rolled Thread Iron, F. H. or Electrolytic ......... ..17@18¢ 
Pn. s2bdetacnnasemed 80% MOE 6.65 c een sas 16% @17%¢ 
vitiator or Oval Head.75&10% F 


Rolled Thread Brass: 


F. H. or R. H....60@60&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head..... 60% 
Set and Cap— 
sp OEREER TCT RT etre 65% 
Set (Steel) net advance over 
rere 5% 
a ere 60% 
Se eae 60% 
Fillister Head Cap....... 45% 


Wood 
Flat Head, Iron..... 70&20&10 % 
Round Head, Iron... .65&20&10 % 
Flat Head, Brass. | 4216 &20&10% 
Round Head, Brass. . .40&20&10 % 
Flat Head, Bronze.374%4&20&10% 
Round Head, Bronze.35&20&10% 


STOCKS, DIES AND 
TAPS— 
Bete ..ncccvccssecccsvccrers 10% 


Hand Tape, % 
Hand Taps, smaller than % 


DE: sh.ceencnccacesoncnee % 
M. 8. Taper Taps, No. 2 to 

BE Oh. Pi oc os 000 500% % 
M. 8. Saper Taps, larger....50% 


TURNBUCKLES— 
National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. 
No. 195, Japn’d, per dozen.$1,20 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 





Western, spelter ....cccce 9@10¢ 
Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, cast. 
12¢; open, 13¢. 
Lead— 

American pig. « -Per lb., 6% @7e¢ 
Bar ........-Per Ib., THM@MBYUC 
Solder— 
uy *, % guaranteed ......... 45¢ 

No. 

less eas ¢ 
Prices of “solder” ‘indicated by 
private brand vary according to 

compenttion. 


Babbitt Metal— 


Best grade, per ®........... 90¢ 
Commercial grade, per lb..... 506 
Antimony— 

Asiatic, per ™.......... 10@11¢ 
Aluminum— 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in ingote for 
remelting, per Ib......87@39¢ 
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and rivets have announced very material reductions in 
prices. On nuts and bolts the reduction averages from 
$10 to $15 per ton, and on rivets about $10 per ton. 
The manufacturers believe that these heavy reductions 
in prices will very quickly stimulate the demand, and 
they look for a large increase in orders. For three 
months or more, the new demand for nuts, bolts and 
rivets has been small, only for small lots for actual 
needs, and for prompt shipment. The complete list of 
discounts on nuts and bolts, and also the new prices on 
structural and boiler rivets, and on small rivets, are as 
follows: 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 

$3.70 base 
Se DE RUNUN ead 0 p/o:0 be veka Ravad esac Ger ees canes 6 $3.80 
7/16 in. x 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets 


65-10-5 per cent off list 





Machine bolts h.p. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads. .65-10-5 per cent off list 


i, SE Na cdeh ec aan kd eee hb ae 60-10-5 per cent off list 

Larger and longer sizes.........cc.eee. 60-5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 

Smaller and shorter............... 45-10-10 per cent off list 

I ES 6 6-6. 6.00 be eed uous 40-10-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads..... 60-5 per cent off list 

Cut threads ...........+eeeeee+++-00-10-5 per cent off list 

Larger and longer sizes.............. 45-10 per cent off list 
errr eer rer ee er rere 65-5 per cent off list 
EO A Sri raer 60 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank.............+. 3.25c. per Ib. off list 





Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank............. 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped 


5e. per Ib. off list 
5c. per Ib. off list 
3c. per lb. off list 














C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank...... 3.25c. per lb. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped.......é 3c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex nuts: 

ee ££ § Ree Tere. 70-10 per cent off list 

O/16 tm. GME GMMATMSP... ce cccccccccvccsses 80 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages............ 75-10-10-5 per cent off list 
IONS PON co cccsitenesscocscvcns 2% per cent extra for bulk 
Ee ED oo oc ece canst ceccersasgans 60-10-10-5 per cent off list 


The above discounts are from March 21, 1919. 
All prices carry standard extra. No freight allowance 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Manufacturers report an in- 
crease in new orders for both iron and steel bars since 
the lower prices were adopted, effective from March 21, 
and it is believed there will be a still further increase 
in new orders as soon as necessary adjustments now 
under way by consumers can be made. There has been 
an increase in operations among the mills rolling iron 
and steel bars, due to the lower prices. 

We now quote soft steel bars rolled from billets at $2.35, at 
mill, in large lots, the usual advances being charged by job 
bers and mills for quantities less than carloads. We quote 
common iron bars at 3c. to 3.15c. ; bar iron made from selected 
scrap, 3.75c. for base sizes, and refined iron bars, 4.25c. per 
pound, all in carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These prices are 
subject to extras as adopted by the American Iron Steel In- 
stitute, the usual advances being charged for small lots. 

Sheets.—Mills report a slight increase in new orders 
on all grades of sheets since the reduction of $7 per ton 
went into effect on March 21. A large amount of new 
business was held up by jobbers and consumers, wait- 
ing for the lower prices to come out, and as soon as this 
occurred most of these orders were placed. The prices 
now in effect on all grades of sheets are understood to 
be in effect over the entire remainder of this year, so 
that it would seem jobbers and consumers will run no 
risk in placing orders for forward delivery. Indepen- 
dent sheet mills are now operating at about 60 per cent 
of capacity and have a comfortable amount of orders 
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on hand, with prospects that orders on the books will 
soon show a further increase. 

Effective from Friday, March 21, the base price on No. 10 
blue annealed sheets is 3.55c., the base price of No. 28, box 
annealed, one pass black sheets is 4.35c. and for No. 28 gal- 
vanized sheets is 5.70c. in carloads and larger lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown mill It should be noted by the trade 
that the above named prices are for carloads or larger lots, 
the usual advances for small lots being charged over the 
above prices. 

Tin Plate.—As yet the large consumers of tin plate, 
such as the can manufacturers and others, have not 
placed their contracts for season requirements up to 
June 30, but are expected to do so in a short time. 
The receipt of carload orders since the new price on 
tin plate went into effect has been much larger, and 
the manufacturers fully believe that from this time on 
orders for tin plate will increase to such an extent as 
will take their entire output, and that a heavier rate 
of operation than they have been running at for some 
time. None of the manufacturers will accept orders 
for delivery beyond June 30. Tin mills are now oper- 
ating at from 50 to 60 per cent of capacity. Prices to 
the large trade, effective from March 21, are given 
below, the usual advances to small buyers being 
charged. 

We quote tin plate in large lots at $7 base box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

New prices on terne plate, effective March 21, are as fol- 
lows: 8-lb.—200 Ib., $14.15; 8-lb—I. C., $14.55; 12-Ib—I. C 


$16.15 ; 15-Ib.— I. C., $17.15; 20-lb.—I. C., $18.40; 25-Ilb.—I. C., 
$19.65; 30-lb I. C., $20.65 ; 35-lb.— I. C., $21.65; 40-Ilb.—I. C., 
$19.65 All f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—The reduction of $5 per ton on all 
grades of wire and wire nails that went into effect on 
March 21 has already had the effect of bringing about 
a material increase in carload order and smaller lots 
for prompt delivery: A large amount of new business 
in wire and wire nails was held up by jobbers and con- 
sumers waiting for the lower prices and as soon as these 
came out most of this new business was placed. Stocks 
all over the country were low, and for a long time job- 
bers and consumers have been buying only in small lots 
to cover actual needs. It is believed that from this time 
on the new demand for wire and wire products will 
be much heavier than it has been for a long time. The 
outlook is that there will soon be a material increase 
in building operations all over the country, and as soon 
as this is realized it will very quickly mean a heavier 
demand for wire nails and for other steel products that 
are used in new building construction. Manufacturers 
report that the outlook for the wire trade is better now 
than it has been at any time in the past three or four 
months. The new prices on wire and wire nails in 
effect from March 21, in carloads and larger lots, to 
jobbers, are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg: galvanized, 1 r and 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails taking ar 
advance over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50 
Bright basic wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, Nos 
6 to 9, $3.00; galvanized wire, $3.60; galvanized barbed wire 
and fence stapes, $4.10; painted barbed wire, $3.40; polished 
fence staples, $3.40; cement-coated nails, $2.85 base; these 
prices being subject to the usual advance for the smaller 
trade, all f.o.b. Pitttsburgh, freight added to point of delivery 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 6014 per cent off list for 
carload lots, 59% per cent for 1000-rod lot ind 58% per cent 
off for small lots, f.o b. Pittsburgh 


BOSTON 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, March 29, 1919. 

HE review of the Boston market this week contains 

more price changes for hardware than have been 
reported before at any one time since war days. The 
bulk of these changes appear in heavy hardware items 
as might be expected as a result of the recent revision 
in steel mill lists. That this revision in steel mill lists 
threw the local heavy hardware trade into an unsettled 
state is clearly demonstrated by the fact that not until 
Wednesday of this week were new jobbing lists made 
up for publication. In these lists some iron items will 
be found missing, due to the fact that more or less 
uncertainty still exists as to just what basis quota- 
tions should be figured. It probably will be another 
week before complete price lists are compiled by the 
jobbing trade. 

It is entirely too early to forecast what the outcome 
of the new heavy hardware prices will be because dis- 
tributor and consumer have not become sufficiently 
familiar with the price situation to form an opinion. 
Many people feel that the statement by the head of the 
United States Steel Corporation that the new mill prices 


would remain unchanged during he balance of 1919 is 
reassuring. And yet most people realize that if con 
sumers will not buy steel and iron at to-day’s prices, 
values will have to be lowered to a point where they 
will buy, no matter what the head of the Steel Cor 
poration or anybody says about prices. Time alone 
will tell if consumers take kindly to the new prices. 
There is no logical reason why they should not buy 
steel and iron except that they think prices will be 
lower. But as it often has been pointed out, the fellow 
who sits around and waits to catch the low price on 
steel or iron is the fellow who always overstays his 
wait, and who nine times out of ten, eventually breaks 
his neck to get aboard on a rising market and catch 
up with the chap who had the courage of his convic- 
tions and bought goods. 

Contrary to the calamity howlers, building through 
out New England is on the increase. There is relatively 
more construction work going on in the western part 
of Massachusetts than in Greater Boston. A large 
tenement house is going up here and there, this or that 
manufacturing concern is making additions to plants, 
co-operative banks are loaning more and more money to 
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house builders. The increase in building, to be sure, is 
slow, but it is steady, and the New England hardware 
trade is just beginning to awake to this fact. Various 
cities in Connecticut are enjoying the comfortable begin- 
ning of a building boom. With the Victory Loan out 
of the way a vast amount of idle capital will be re- 
leased for building purposes, and hardware interests 
will be kicking themselves because they are not in a 
position to properly handle business resulting. Don’t 
bask in the sunlight of the belief that the Victory Loan 
will be a failure and general business throughout the 
country disrupted more than ever. The Victory Loan 
will be a success just as sure as all the others have 
been. And closely following an announcement to this 
effect we should begin to have a lot of encouraging 
reports regarding labor. Most of the labor people we 
have talked with of late feel that the big labor prob- 
lems should be settled and out of the way on or about 
May 1. And with the Victory Loan out of the way and 
labor on an even keel one can reasonably expect cracka- 
jack business. 

The average shelf hardware jobber is doing a mighty 
good business because he is getting a large number of 
small and medium-sized orders from the New England 
retail trade. His collections are satisfactory and he is 
reordering goods from manufacturers just as fast as 
he needs them. As a result he is making fairly prompt 
deliveries to the retail trade. A return of real spring 
weather has helped a lot, and the whole shelf hardware 
situation really seems to be shaping itself for a highly 
profitable and busy season. A readjustment of prices 
is going on steadily without any apparent unsatisfac- 
tory results for the reason that the retail hrm, although 
ordering goods often, is exercising considerable thought 
and care in its selection of merchandise, which, under 
the circumstances, is the best kind of business judgment. 


Automobile Accessories.—It is an indisputable fact 
that more and more retail hardware concerns in this 
section of the country are getting into the automobile 
accessories game. We have not at hand the exact num- 
ber of cars registered so far this year in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, but we can truthfully say that more pleas- 
ure cars and trucks wil be operated in these states 
during 1919 than ever before in history. And almost 
every one of these many hundreds of thousands of motor 
vehicles will require something in the accessories line 
before another winie: rolls around. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that retail hardware dealers 
want to get their share of this business. 

The accessories business is a reasonably safe one for 
the retail dealer to tackle, provided he does not overdo 
it. The automobile, like the telephone, has come to 
stay, for a great many years at least. And like the tele- 
phone, the automobile and truck business will expand 
year after year. Even in past years, when general 
business was depressed and failures were many, the 
number of telephones in use throughout the country in- 
creased. Why? Because the average person found 
he could not do business without a phone. To-day, the 
average business man finds he is lost without his motor 
layout. Just now spark plugs, tires, horns and robes 
are enjoying unusual activity. 


Barbed Wire.—As a result of a change being made in 
mill prices on barbed wire, the local jobbers have re- 
vised their lists. The change in local values has had no 
visible influence on the demand for goods, which is all 
that could be desired. Revised prices follow: 


We 


quote from jobbers’ stocks: Catch weights, 80-rod 


reels, four-point barbed, $4.64; plain two-ply twisted, 80-rod 
reels, $4.20. 

We quote, fo.b. factory: 80-rod reels, galvanized barbed 
wire, in less than carload lots, $3.84 per 100 Ib. Two-ply 
twisted, in less than carload lots, $3.55 per reel. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Aside from a slight decline in 
prices for stove bolts, local jobbing lists on bolts and 
nuts are unchanged. There is a possibility of a further 
revision at some future date, but at the moment the law 
of supply and demand does not warrant it. 


Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 25 and 


5 per cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 20 and 2% per 
cent discount; with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 40 per 
cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 25 and 5 per cent dis- 
count ; common carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 35 per cent 
discount; 6% x % and larger, 20 and 5 per cent discount; 
tap bolts, list plus 25 per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 60 per 
cent discount; stove bolts, large quantities, 70 per cent dis- 
count; small quantities, 60 per cent discount: bolt ends, 20 
per cent discount; tire bolts, 40 and 5 per cent discount; semi- 
finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 60 per cent discount; % and 
larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished case hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent discount; H. P. square blank in full keg, list 
plus 1c. per 100 Ib.; tapped, plus 1c.; hexagon blank, plus 
le.; tapped, plus 1c.; C. P. C. & T. square blank, plus ic.; 
tapped, plus lc.; hexagon, blank, plus 1c.; tapped, plus le. 


Butts——Wrought brass butts have been reduced in 
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— now being quoted from stock at 30 per cent off 
ist 


Chain.—No changes in local prices for chain have 
been made since last reports. The consumptive demand 
for this article has dropped to very small proportions 
owing to the Government’s canceling orders for ships 
at the New England shipyards. Boston’s supply of 
chain corresponds with the consumptive demand, and 
for that reason the market is in an excellent position 
to weather any business condition that may develop. 


We quote proof —_. self-colored chain, in cask lots from 


jobbers’ stocks; 3/16 in., $17.10; % in., $14.5 5f os 5/16 in., 
$13.55; % in., $13; 7/16 in., $13; % in., $13; 5% i $13 per 
100 Ib. Quotatitons on B.B. twist ‘Tink and long link chains 


furnished on application. 


Cutlery.—The average New England hardware dealer 
has begun to realize that there is still a shortage of 
7,000,000 pairs of scissors in this country and that prices 
for such goods in all probability will not be lower for 
many months. Salesmen handling. high-priced and 
medium-priced scissors report the retail trade as “fall- 
ing all over themselves to cover their 1919 require- 
ments.” It is reasonably safe to state that not all the 
steel scissors ordered up to June 1 will be delivered 
this year. It will be a physical manufacturing impos- 
sibilty to do so. If all the high-priced and medium- 
priced scissor manufacturers of this country worked at 
capacity they could not turn out much more than 2,000,- 
000 pairs. What are 2,000,000 pairs of steel scissors 
to a scissor hungry country like ours? 

The retail hardware dealer does not want to forget 
that England, France and Italy are just as hungry for 
scissors and shears as we are. The English buyer long 
ago realized what the cutlery situation was likely to be. 
Unlike the average New England buyer, he did not 
hesitate to buy. In fact, the export demand for steel 
laid shears is so great that a majority of the manu- 
facturers of high-priced and medium-priced goods are 
absolutely unable to handle any further orders. Long 
ago they began turning down foreign orders for scis- 
sors. It is true that the supply of steel laid shears and 
tinners’ snips is a great deal nearer normal than the 
scissor, but it is only so because the manufacturers are 
holding goods for old line customers. 

But the chances are that steel scissors will be scarce 
throughout 1919. It would be a fatal mistake to bank 
on this country being flooded with German made goods 
following the signing of peace papers. For the busi- 
ness interests of the country unquestionably will not 
hesitate to let a Republican Congress know how they 
feel about the matter. As regards prices, it is very 
significant that the high-priced scissor and shear people 
are taking orders only at prices ruling at date of ship- 
ment, with deliveries at the convenience of the manu- 
facturer. This policy suggests two things—first, that 
the manufacturers do not anticipate lower prices; and 
second, that prices will advance if labor’s working hours 
are shortened. Deliveries are being made only after 
careful selection has insured the keeping of goods on 
the consumptive market up to standard. 

Not all shears are easy to obtain. Tailor shears 
really are quite scarce. The manufacturers of cheap 
scissors and shears are getting good prices for their 
product simply because the retail trade cannot secure 
high or medium-priced lines in sufficient quantities. 
But they as well as the high and medium-priced makers 
of goods are having their troubles with labor, etc. The 
better grades of old fashioned razors are going big, and 
the manufacturers of same are far behind on deliveries. 
There seems to be more than enough safety-razors and 
blades to go around, the consumptive demand in many 
sections of New England not being up to expectations. 
The pocket knife situation appears to be a little easier, 
the average retail hardware house evidently having 
enough stock on hand for all immediate requirements. 


Snrps.—Trimmer, No. 12, 97c. each; No. 10, $1.58; No. 9 
$1.72; No. 8, $1.95: No. 7, $2.45. Dental snips, No. 0, $9.80 
dozen; No. 1, $10.75. 

Scrssors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods, standard embroidery 
(two sharp points), 3-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 3%-in., $9.20 
4 in., $9.50. Standard ladies’ (one round and one sharp 
point), 4-in., $9.50 list per dozen; 5-in., $10.10; 6-in., $11.40 
Pocket (two round points). 4-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 4%4-in., 
$9.20; 5-in., $9.50. Buttonhole, 4%-in., $11.40 list per dozen 
Manicure, 3%-in., $12.65 list per dozen. Nail, 3\%4-in., $12.65 
list per dozen. 

SHEARS.—High-grade fren. 6-in.,+ $8.60 per aa 
6¥%,-in., $9.20; 7-in., $9.7 7%-in., $10.25; 8-in. $10.8 g1 
in., $11.35; 9-in., $13.45; f in., $16.70; 11-in., gins: i2- in. 
$20.45; 13-in., $22.60. Popular-priced goods (warranted), all 


sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per dozen 
KNIves.—Butcher knives, standard ie. 6-in., $4 per 
dozen.; 7-in.. $4.80; 8-in., $6; 9-in., $7; 10-in., $8. 50: 
$11; 14-in., $14. 
Pocket KNives.—Standard make, $7.50 to $9 per dozen 
Harr Cutrrers.—Popular kinds, plain cases, 75c. and $1.59 
each. Fancy cases cost more. 


12-in 
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SaFeTy Razors.—Gillette regular sets, $5; traveling sets 
$16 to $27, less 25 per cent discount. Auto-Strop regular sets, 
$5, less 25 per cent discount. Gem, $1 sets, $8.40 in dozen 
and $9 in less than dozen lots. Every-Ready sets, $8.40 in 
dozen and $9 in less than dozen lots. 

Fencing.—Because of some disparity in fencing quo- 
tation there has been a reduction of 5 per cent in local 
jobbing prices on one brand which brings all into line 
on a basis that will do away with the uncertainty that 
existed among buyers. It is believed that now the situ- 
ation is clearer a large business will result. 


Freezers.—Ice cream freezers are selling in a very 
satisfactory manner for future delivery and prices, as 
far as can be learned, are on a firm basis. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: White Mountain freezers, 
1-qt., $2.43; 2-qt., $3.03 ; 3-qt., $3.60; 4-qt., $4.23; 6-qt., $5.37; 
S-qt., $6.93; 10-qt., $8.85; 12-qt., $11.25; i5- -qt., $13.35: 20-qt., 
$17.31; 25-qt., 22. 20 each. 


Galvanized Bars.—There has been a further reduction 
in prices on galvanized bars as quoted by the local job- 
bers, bringing them down $1.70 to $2.10 per 100 lb. be- 
low the March 1 price level. This reduction is the sec- 
ond one to be made in March and it puts the market on 
a basis that should prove attractive to many consumers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Galvanized flat bars. 1 x 4 
in. by 12 ft. long, $7.70 per 100 Ib.; 1 x 3/16 in. by 12 ft. 
long, $6.90; 1 x \% in. by 16 ft. long, $6.90; 1% x % in. by 
16 ft. long, $6.90. 

Galvanized round bars, in 15 ft. 
100 Ib.; % in., $6.80; % in., $6.70. 

Iron.—Complete lists on iron prices have not been 
issued by the local jobbers because of some uncertainty 
which exists regarding quotations made by the mills. It 
is believed this matter will be adjusted before the end 
of another week. The demand for iron up to the time 
of the change in prices by the mills was all that could be 
desired, but since then it has fallen to small proportions. 
Rumor has it that some of the largest buyers, who have 
been holding off for lower prices, will soon enter the 
market. There seems some foundation for this story 
for the persons in question are understood to have con- 
siderable business on their books. 


lengths, ' | in., $690 per 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best iron flats, round and 
square, $5.50 per 100 Ib. base; refined iron, $3.50 per 100 Ib 
hase; Norway iron, $20 per 100 Ib. base. 


Nails.—Following a reduction in prices named by the 
American Steel & Wire Co., local jobbers reduced their 
prices on wire nails 25c. per 100 lb. The Tremont 
people also readjusted their list on cut nails, which ac- 
tion has necessitated a revision of 45c. per cask in local 
jobbing quotations on this class of merchandise. The 
demand for nails continues to show steady but slow im- 
provement. Local revised nail prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire $4.25 per keg 
base. Cut nails, $5.35 base. 

Pliers.—Some of the numbers in the Kraeuter & Co., 
Inc., price sheet, recently issued, show an advance of 
approximately 15 per cent in prices. It is understood 
that the foreign and domestic demand for the company’s 
goods are so far beyond the capacity of the plant that 
deliveries are at least eight months behind. The situ- 
ation is such that the company is refusing foreign busi- 
ness to-day. It will be recalled that during the war 
this company devoted its entire attention to the manu- 
facture of pliers for use in France. In that period 
there was a heavy accumulation of orders, few of them 
being canceled except by the company itself. It is be- 
cause of this accumulation that the Kraeuter people find 
themselves to-day unable to make more prompt deliver- 


ies on goods ordered in 1919. 
Kraeuter goods — Combination 


nails, 


pliers, 5% in, $9.20 per 


dozen; 6 in., $10.90; 8 in., $13.20; 10 in., $16.10 Side cut- 
ting pliers, 4 in., $13.20 per dozen; 5 in., $14; 6 in., $19.60 


6% in., $15.20; 7 in., $18 and $23.60; 8 in., $20; &8% in 


$27.60. Buttons’ pliers, 6% in., $9 per dozen ; 8 in., $11.40; 
10 in., $13.80. Electricians’, Milliners’, chain plier rs, ete., 
4 in., $8.40 per dozen; 4% in., $8.80; 5 in. $9.20; 5% in., 


$9.70; 6 in., $10.60. 


Rope.—It now appears that reports circulated here 
last week that Yucatan sisal growers were to curtail 
production during the next three years were mislead- 
ing. An attempt will be made to cut down the produc- 
tion, but not in the manner described. A law has been 
passed in Yucatan which prohibits the extraction of 
sisal fiber from the leaves after being cut. But the 
law is not in operation and indications are the Governor 
of that country is in no hurry to put it into force. 

It takes seven years to raise a sisal bearing leaf, so 
if the Yucatan planters should stop planting, their ac- 
tion would not be reflected on the United States market 
until at least 1826. France is expected to buy 9000 bales 
of sisal hemp immediately, bringing its total purchases 
on this movement up to 13,500 bales. Four thousand 
bales lately were shipped to Spain. These purchases 
were made at 15c. per pound or $60 a bale and involved 
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$1,500,000. The local demand for rope holds up remark- 
ably well. and prices hold firm as per lists issued 
March 13. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Manila, 29c. per pound 
basis; sisal, 25c.; tarred lath yarn, 22c. 

innate from a decline of 10 per cent in iron 


machine local quotations on screws are as heretofore. 
The demand for screws up to the last day or so has been 
on the increase, but of late it has dropped off, pre- 
sumably on the belief that a further reduction in prices 
is coming. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
bright, 75 and 20 per cent discount; flat head blued, 75 and 
20 per cent discount plus 5 per cent; round head blued, 72% 
and 20 per cent discount; flat head brass and bronzed, 47%, 


Wood screws, flat head 


and 20 per cent discount; round head brass and bronzed, 
45 and 20 per cent discount; flat and round head nickel, 65 
and 20 per cent discount; galvanized, 62% and 20 per cent 
discount; coach screws, 40 per cent discount; iron machine 
screws, 60 per cent discount; cap screws, 50 per cent dis- 
count; set screws, 55 per cent discount. 


Cap and set screws: In full packages, set screws, including 
headless, 65 per cent discount; squares and hexagon head 
cap screws, 50 per cent discount; fillister head cap screws 
35 per cent discount; flat head cap, 25 per cent discount 
round and button head cap, 20 per cent discount. In broken 
packages, set, including headless, 40 per cent discount; square 
and hexagon head cap, 35 per cent discount; fillister head 
cap, 20 per cent discount; flat head cap, 10 per cent discount ; 
round and button head cap, 10 per cent discount. 

Steel—Some of the reductions made in local steel 
prices appear fully as drastic as any of the advances 
recorded in war days. The local steel market now ap- 
pears to be resting on a basis fully warranted after a 

war that so completely revolutionized business condi- 
tions as the world war did. Ever since lower prices for 
steel were begun to be talked about everybody has ad- 
mitted that values would and could not fall to a pre-war 
level because of the greater cost of doing business to- 
day. This belief not only applied to steel, but to every- 
thing manufactured in this country. It is because of 
this belief that steel prices as quoted to-day look exceed- 
ingly attractive. It remains to be seen, however, how 
the consuming public takes to the new prices. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flat bars, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in., per 


100 Ib., $3.45 base; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under. 
$3.45 base per 100 Ib. 

Angles and channels, under 3 in., stock lengths, $3.45 base 
per 100 Ib.; over 3 in., $3.55; tees, under 3 in., $3.60 per 
100 lb.; over 3 in., $3.65. 


Cold-rolled steel, ‘rounds up to 1 15/16 in. 
hexagons, list; flats, list. Tire steel, 1% x 
$4; thinner and narrower, $4.50. 

Hoop steel, $4.75 per 100 Ib. base; 


and squares and 
% in. and larger, 


$4.15 


Tacks.—Local quotations on copper tacks have been 
reduced about 20 per cent. They are now quoted in 1 lb. 
papers at 43c. base. 

Toys.—Those local jobbers handling metal toys are 
accumulating a large number of orders for goods to be 
delivered next fall. The bulk of these orders are from 
retail hardware dealers located in Greater Boston and 
in the large New England cities. Indications are that 
more and more retail firms are finding toys around 
Christmas time very profitable. There is much room 
for expansion, however. A great many of the hard- 
ware dealers in small towns always, around Christmas, 
complain bitterly because they have no business. It is 
doubtful if in these particular towns there is an out- 
and-out toy store. 

The dry goods store in the town possibly ¢arries a 
small line of toys during the two or three weeks preced- 
ing Christmas day. Some of them do not, however. In 
the latter case the hardware dealer would have the 
field to himself. Parents usually begin to get the Christ- 
mas toy fever in November and it continues to grow as 
the holiday draws near. The day before Christmas 
usually results in a mad rush by everybody to get some 
plaything for the kiddies. There unquestionably is a 
chance for a lot of small New England hardware fellows 
to make a little extra money in toys this year. Judg- 
ing from some of the orders we have seen quite a num- 
ber of the dealers are going to try it out. 

They are not buying heavily, but are selecting a 
good assortment. The toys being of metal they will 
not easily break. The hardware store in the toy season 

can be so arranged that anyone desiring to buy a ham- 

mer, saw, pail, nails or anything else can do so without 
inconvenience to the store keeper. Toys bought to be 
delivered on or after Nov. 1, do not have to be paid for 
before 60 days to secure the 2 per cent discount, and 
the fellow who can’t sell a small consignment of toys 
in the two months the country is toy hungry is not a 
salesman. That American-made toys are going big is 
an assured fact. At the Toy Fair at New York recently 
a new high record for sales was hung up. Some of the 
manufacturers will not accept more business because 
they have all they can attend to the rest of the year. 


band steel, 
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Washers.—A reduction of lc. per pound in prices on 
cut washers is announced by the local jobbing trade. 
Prices on other kinds remain as heretofore. The de- 
mand for washers is only fairly good, but local stocks 
are far from burdensome and for that reason the market 
is in a good position to easily adjust itself to any price 
changes that may be made. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut washers, in 200-Ib 
kegs, list plus 1c. per lb. Smaller lots as follows: 100 to 199 
Ib., 2c. per Ib. ; 50 to 99 Ib., 3c.; 25 to 49 Ib., 4c.; 10 to 24 Ib, 


TWIN 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, March 27, 1919. 


i ey is no question but what the new price level 

for steel products will help business regain normal, 
or as near normal, conditions as possible. An interest 
is being manifested in all kinds ot supplies, that equals 
or exceeds any recent amount. The sharp reduction 
should go far to creating better business all along the 
line. With Spring bringing garden time so near and 
automobiling already begun, sales are increasing in 
number and volume. The sale of auto accessories and 
supplies for repairing cars has shown a healthy growth. 
Oils and greases, spark plugs, skid chains, paints and 
enamels are moving freely, with tires, headlight lenses, 
locking devices, cleaners and polishers bringing up 
totals to satisfy anyone. Car dealers appear to be 
extremely busy, which indicates a good market the 
entire season for accessories. 

Contractors are beginning to find work opening up 
for the year, and are making inquiries in the matter 
of prices for hardware trim and supplies. Plans are 
being submitted for buildings, total costs of which run 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars. Work is actually 
under way on several large projects and with the as- 
surance that prices are on a firm basis for several 
months, undoubtedly further building will be com- 
menced in the near future. The hindering influence 
now is the disproportionately high price labor receives, 
compared to the same factor in building a few years 
ago. But labor points its accusing finger at living costs 
and indicates that the reason lies there for high price 
levels. It all reminds one of a bunch of schoolboys 
caught in mischief, and would be amusing if the results 
to prosperity were less disastrous. esidences are 
badly needed here and this will force the opening of 
activity along these lines: The lowering of cement 
and lumber prices would be a big factor also. 

In line with the adjusting of steel prices, a revision 
of prices here has begun and doubtless will continue for 
some time. Nails and wire naturally came first. with 
sheets and kindred items making a close second, and 
while the reduction is not very great, it amounts to a 
discouraging total where stocks were at all filled out for 
prospective business. This loss naturally has to be 
borne by the owners, and is the first taste of a declin- 
ing market. 


Axes.—No announcement of a change in prices has’ 


been made so far in local haruw r i sh 
the approach of warmer weather and lessening lumber- 
ing operations. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks Single bit base 
weight axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base 
weights at $18 to $19 per dozen. Sager handled single bit at 
$18.50 per dozen: double bit at $23 per dozen. Quaker City 
boys’ axes at $12 per dozen 


Ash Sifters.—Sales continue good for this season of 
the year, with no shortage in stocks to hinder deliv- 
eries. With sales diminishing prices have not been 
disturbed. 

We quote frem local jobbers’ stocks: Wood barrel ash 
sifters, $5.75 per doz.; round metallic ash sifters, $3.75 per 
doz.; square wood ash sifters, $1.75 per doz.; Triumph rotary 
ash sifters, $3.90 each. 


Brads.—Receipts from the mills are still very slow, 
especially on small sizes and gauges. Sales are im- 
proving as work demanding this class of goods in- 
creases. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Brads in 25 pound 
boxes at 70 per cent discount from standard list. 


Bolts.—Mill receipts show steady improvement with 
a continued fair demand both in retail and jobbing way. 
Shops are using a fair quantity of bolts and increased 
sales are looked for in this direction. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks small carriage bolts 
at 35 per cent, large carriage at 20-5 per cent, small machine 
bolts at 40 per cent, large machine at 25-5 per cent, lag 
screws at 40 per cent, stove bolts at 60 per cent to 60-10 
per cent. 


CITIES 


Hardware Age 


oc.; 1 to 9 Ib., 6c. per lb.; malleable washers, 12c. per_I|b 
cast washers, % in. and smaller, 6c. per lb., and larger, 5c. 


Zinc.—The market for sheet zinc is reported as steady 
on the recently revised basis. There seems to be a 
slight improvement in business, according to the job- 
bers, but there is much room for improvement in this 
respect. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock: 9-36 in. sheets, in full casks 
12c. per pound; 200-lb. casks, 12%c.; broken casks, 13c. 


Clippers (Hand and Power).—There is a growing de- 
mand for clippers with the nearer approach of warmer 
weather. Dealers are preparing for this business and 
are finding jobbers with fair stocks and firm prices. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1, Stewart hand 
power clippers at $9.75 each list, Stewart hand power shear- 
ing machine No. 8 at $12.00 list, No. 9 at $12.75 list, Stewart 
single power shearing machine at $22.50 list, with a discount 
of 25 per cent. 

Clocks.—Call for alarm clocks continues good, with 
stocks light, and factories unable to meet the demand. 
Some makers withdrew the guarantee on this class of 
goods and Congress placed them in the luxury tax class, 
which helps limit the sale of them to those who must 
buy instead of those who want to buy. Perhaps the 
ana of the daylight saving law will stimulate their 
Sale, 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: American 1-day 
alarm clocks at 89c each, Lookout 1-day alarm at $1.15 each, 
Sleepmeter 1-day alarm at $1.22 each, Automatic 8-day 
alarm + gaa each, Automatic luminous dial 8-day alarm at 
$4.25 each, 

Drills.—In our previous quotation the price on drills 
was indicated as being on straight shank instead of 
bit stock. Revised quotation appears below. Factory 
shipments are improving but there still remains a 
goodly quantity of back orders to be filled. There is 
some slight uneasiness in the local market as to the 
price situation, some of those carrying heavy stocks 
rather suspecting the approach of a decline in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Straight shank carbon 
drills at 40 per cent, bit stock at 50-10 per cent and ratchet 
shank at 5 per cent from standard lists. 

Eaves Trough Conductor Pipe and Elbows.—The ap- 
proach of Spring with accompanying rains is influencing 
the sale of these items, especially for repair work. Call 
is showing a good increase with plenty of local stock 
to draw from. 

_We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, 28-gauge lap joint, 
single bead. 5-in. eaves trough at $6.67 per 100 ft.; 28-gauge 
corrugated 3-in. conductor pipe at $7.13 per hundred feet 
and 3-inch corrugated galvanized elbows at $1.64 per dozen 


Files—While there has been no announcement of 
lower prices on files on the part of the makers, yet a 
general feeling of such an event seems to be in exist- 
ance, and a softening of the market here is noted. 
Sales are fair with good demand from shops and fac- 
tories. No actual change in price has been announced. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson files at 45 
per cent, Riverside at 50-5 per cent, Royal at 60 per cent 
and Arcade at 50-5 per cent from standard lists. 


Galvanized Ware.—Further reductions in price may 
be forthcoming in the near future, in view of the recent 
change in the basic market. At present, however, no 
change is announced. Stocks are in fairly good con- 
dition and a good increase is expected in sales from 
now on. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1 galvanized tub 
at $8.20 per dozen; No. 1 at $10.10 to $11.40 per dozen; No 
2 at $11.35 to $12.80 per dozen; No. 3 at $13.25 to $15.00 per 
dozen. Extra heavy No. 1 at $16.25 to $19.00 per dozen 
No. 2 extra heavy at $17.15 to $21.00 per dozen; No. 3 extra 
heavy at $19.30 to $24.00 per dozen. Galvanized pails, com 
mon 8 qt. at $3.15 per dozen, 10 qt. at $3.55 to $4.00 per dozen 
12 qt. at $3.90 to $4.40 per dozen, 14 qt. at $4.40 to $4.95 per 
dozen, 16 qt. at $5.30 per dozen. Stock pails, 16 qt. at $7.5! 
to $9.50 per dozen, 18 qt. at $8.70 to $11.10 per dozen, 20 qt 
ut $13.50 per dozen. 


Handles.—The handle situation is practically no 
better than for the past several months. Mills show 
some improvement but the demand still outruns the 
supply. Prices hold steady and strong as previously 
quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axe handles, 
Gold Seal, $5.50 per doz. Red Seal, $3.75 per doz: White 


Seal, $2.60 per doz.; broad axe handles, Blue Seal $5.50 per 
doz.; Wood choppers’ nail handles, $3.25 per doz.: carpenters 
adze handles, extra, $3.75 per doz.; No. 1, $2.75 per doz. 
railroad adze handles. extra, $3.74 per doz.; No. 1 at $3.25 
per doz.; sledge handles, Daniel Boone, 30-inch, $3.70 per 
doz.: 36-inch, $4 per doz.: extra, 30-inch, $2.75 per doz.: 
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36-inch, $4 per doz.: extra 30-inch, $2.75 per doz.; 36-inch 
$3.50 per doz.; No. 1 30-inch, $2.25 per doz.; 36-inch, $2.75 
per doz.; railroad pick or mattock, extra, $4.50 per doz.; No. 
1, $4 per doz.; No. 2, $2.75 per doz.; Red Seal, $3.75 per doz.; 
adze eye hammer, Daniel Boone, $1.75; Beauty, $1.25 per 
doz.; blacksmith hammer, Daniel Boone, 16-inch, $1.75; 18- 
inch, $2 per doz.; Beauty, 16-inch, $1.25 per doz.; 18-inch, 
$1.30 per doz.; machinists’ hammer, Daniel Boone, 14-inch, 
$1.75 per doz.; 16-inch, $2 per doz.; 18-inch, $2 per doz.; 
Beauty, 14-inch and 16-inch, $1.25 per doz.; 18-inch, $1.30 per 
doz.; D-handle shovel handles, spade handles, scoop handles, 
rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from standard lists. 

Lanterns.—Sales on lanterns are good as yet, but 
will doubtless show a decrease, except for the cheaper 
grades used for municipal demands on street excava- 
tions, and for dash lights for delivery purposes. The 
latter class, however, has rapidly diminished as the 
auto truck replaces so largely the horse-drawn vehicle. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Tubular long globe 
lanterns at $11.50 per doz.; tubular short globe lanterns, 
$11.50 per doz.; tubular dash globe lanterns, $15 per doz.; 
Dietz Delite short globe. $12 per doz.; Dietz Wizard short 
globe, $11.35 per doz.; Dietz Victor short globe, $7.50 per 
doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard globe, $11.35 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 
Blizard dash globe, $17 per doz.; Dietz Buckeye dash globe, 
$10.15 per doz. 

Mops.—There has been no change in the price of 
mops and the call continues about normal. Sales are 
in small quantities although the rumored advance in 
cotton may cause a goodly increase in the sales totals 
before such an advance could take place. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Royal American mops, 
70c. per lb.; C. G. mops, 65c. per Ib.; Priscilla mops, 46c. per 
lb.; Eureka mops, 44c. per Ib. 

Nails.—With the decline in National markets on 
basic metals, nails in the local market have dropped to 
the new level, which undoubtedly will stimulate sales. 
Contractors are beginning to really take an interest 
in market prices. Mills are in a position to ship more 
promptly, so local houses advised, and orders are being 
solicited now instead of ignored. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.15 per keg, coated wire nails at $4.05 per keg base. 

Nuts.—There is no change in the price in nuts as 
yet and sales are not heavy. Shops and factories on 
farm machinery are taking the bulk of the call at the 
present time. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Square iron machine 
screw nuts at 25 per cent; hexagon iron machine screw nuts. 
25 per cent; brass machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hot 
pressed square blank nuts at $1; hot pressed square tap nuts, 
80c.; hexagon blank nuts, 80c.; hexagon tap nuts, 60c. from 
standard list; hexagon, semi-finished nuts, small size, at 60 
per cent; & and larger, 55 per cent. 

Netting.—There is an increaséd call which shows a 
tendency toward being a very healthy business in a 
short time on poultry netting. From all indications even 
more people are considering keeping a few chickens in 
their back yard than last year. And this indicates a 
good business in this line and poultry supplies. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Poultry netting at 
45 per cent discount from standard list. 

Registers.—Interest in registers seems to be increas- 
ing now with the approach of spring weather. Repairs 
and alterations undoubtedly take a fair quantity of 
this material. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black japanned reg- 
isters at 40 per cent discount; black japanned registers, 
faces up to 14 x 14, 40 per cent; larger registers, 60 per cent 

Rope.—There is no further change in the price of 
rope since the last quotation. Sales in a retail way are 
fair with plenty of stock on hand to meet all require- 
ments. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade Manila 
rope at 28c. per pound, base; first grade sisal rope, 24c. per 
pound, base; cotton rope, 50c. per pound, base; Swedish wire 
rope at net list; crucible steel rope at list less 171% per cent; 
Monitor hoisting at list less 15 per cent; tram and pillar rope 
net list; plow steel cable at list less 30 per cent 


CINCI 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, March 29, 1919 
HE readjustment of finished material prices has not 
yet stimulated business to any considerable extent, 
nor have prices been changed except on a few articles 
made from galvanized sheet steel. However, on galvan- 
ized sheet articles it is generally believed that some 
good business will be forthcoming at an early date be- 
cause of the low stocks held by both the jobbers and 
retailers. 

Dealers handling farm and garden seeds are agree- 
ably surprised to note a marked improvement in busi- 
ness over the record of two weeks ago. There is a 
heavy demand for commercial fertilizers, and mer- 
chants who handle these are doing a good business. 
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Sandpaper.—Increase of sales on sandpaper shows 
both in shops and factories and in a retail way for small 
quantities. As refinishing and painting develop the call 
increases along this line. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Sandpaper at 30 and 5 
per cent from new standard list; garnet sandpaper at 40-10-5 
per cent from New List. 

Sash Cord.—There is a slight decline in the price of 
sash cord in the last few weeks. The market will prob- 
ably stiffen if there is an advace in cotton, but at pres- 
ent there is no indication of such action. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Common sash cord at 
65c. per lb, base; Silver Lake sash cord at 92c. per lb., base; 
Samson Spot at 92c. per Ib., base. 

Sash Weights.—Sash weights are not moving rapidly 
as yet and price seems to be holding firm as quoted. 

We quote from 
Weights, regular sizes, 


local jobbers’ stocks: 
$2.75 to $3 per cwt. 

Solder.—There has been a slight decline in solder, 
although there is not any great call for it so far. The 
next few weeks should, however, develop a healthy 
increase in sales as repairing progresses. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Strictly half and half 
solder at 41c. per lb., warranted half and half solder at 44c. 
per lb., wire solder at 47c. per Ib 

Screws.—Although there has been a decline in all 
sizes by mills on screws, local markets show no change. 
Call is gradually increasing, although it is not very 
heavy as yet. 


Cast iron sash 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flat head bright 
screws, 6714-10 per cent; round head blued screws, 62% per 
cent; flat head brass screws, 40 per cent; round head brass 


screws, 37% per cent; 
screws, 50 per cent; 
machine screws, 40 


regular cap screws, 40 per cent; set 
iron machine screws, 65 per cent; brass 
per cent from standard list 

Tacks.—The market on tacks is holding steady and 
may not be affected by recent declines in basic markets. 
Sales are increasing, especially on wire tacks and on 
the four and six ounce tacks which are used by sash 
door factories in making up screens. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks, upholsterer tacks at 
list plus 10 per cent, bill posters at list plus 15 per cent: 
American cut, 8 ounce at 5le. per lb.: tinned carpet, 8 ounce 
at 53c. per Ib.; blued carpet, 8 ounce at 50¢ per lb.; double 


point 11 ounce 38ce. per Ib. net 
Tinware.—The tinware market is still 
quotation while call shows some increase. 
slowly improving. 
We quote from local 
cent discount from list. 
Tin Plate.—Local quotations on tin plate show a de- 
cline and stocks are slowly rounding out into better 
form. 
We quote from local 


firm at last 
Stocks are 
Tinware 


stocks 


jobbing 


t 19-5 per 


jobbing stocks Flour City I. C. 8-Ilb 
20 x 28 tin at $18.00 per box. Ideal bright 8 Ib. coating I. C 
Tin 20 x 28 at $22.00 per box 14” Valley tin soldered and 
painted on both sides at $8.60 per 100 ft. 

Wire and Wire Goods.—With the wire and sheet mar- 
ket wire naturally declined in proportion. There is an 
increasing demand for barbed wire and with the cur- 
tailed production and sale of last year, sales this year 
should amount to unusual proportions. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black 
wire at $4.25 per 100 Ibs., Galvanized wire at 
Ibs. base, Painted cattle wire at $3.37 per 80 rod 
vanized cattle wire $4.02 per 80 rod spool, Painted 
$3.74 per 80 rod spool, Galvanized hog wire at $4 
rod spool. 

Bright wire goods 75 per cent discount, Brass 
at 70 and 10 per cent discount from standard list. 

Steel Sheets.—Stock on steel sheets show consider- 
able improvement in local warehouses. With the new 
price there should be some considerable movement in 
this class of goods. 

We quote from local 
per hundred pounds base 
dred pounds base 


innealed iron 
$4.95 per 100 
Gal- 
Hiog wire 
32 per 8&0 





pool 


wire goods 


Black 
sheets 


heets at $6.09 
$7.44 per hun- 


jobbing stocks: 
galvanized 


NNATI 


There is an almost unprecedented call for farm and 
garden tools of all kinds, and it is noteworthy that 
purchases made by the farmers now are mostly on a 
‘ash basis. 

Building operations are still held up on account of 
the high cost of labor, but concerns who handle build- 
ers’ hardware believe that the spring and summer 
trade will turn out to be above normal because of the 
fact that so much building has been held up during the 
past two years. 

Air Rifles.—Business shows a little improvement and 
orders from the country merchants are increasing. No 
changes in previous quotations have been made. 

Jobbers quote single shot rifles at $10 per doz.; 500 shot, 
$12: 1000 shot, $19.75 and pump guns at $32 per doz 
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Anvils.—Retailers do not seem to be willing to carry 
any large stocks and are ordering from hand to mouth. 

The wholesale quotation on 80 and 100 Ib. anvils is 23c. 
per Ib. 

Automotive Equipment.—With the opening of the 
spring season merchants in the country and suburban 
districts, especially in Kentucky and Indiana, are pay- 
ing more attention to this line. A number of them 
.eretofore simply handled the most called for articles, 
such as tires, inner tubes, cylinder oil, etc., but they 
now have found that there is a demand for such small 
articles as flashlights, and these are being bought in 
comparatively large quantities. Gasoline filling sta- 
tions are also being installed by merchants on the out- 
side of the city. In the city proper more merchants 
are paying attention to soliciting trade from automobile 
garages, and are adding everything that garages need, 
so that orders may be filled promptly on receipt of 
telephone calls. 


Axes.—Business is improving to some extent, but 
only in the country district. 


Jobbers quote 31% and 4 Ib. axes at $19 per doz. 


Babbitt Metal.—An improvement in machine shop ac- 
tivities has brought out a better demand for babbitt 
metal, but merchants are not carrying any large stocks. 


Jobbers quote Wing's babbitt metal at 28c. per Ib. 


Bale Ties.—Some purchases are being made by out- 
side merchants who cater to the farming trade, but 
so far business is behind the usual percentage at this 
season of the year. Jobbers have made no definite 
changes in quotations, but are expected to adopt a 
standard within the next few days. 


Barb Wire.—The reduction in quotations has brought 
out some new business, and it is believed that orders 
will continue to come in at a fairly satisfactory rate. 


Jobbers quote 4-point hog wire in 80-rod reels at $4.40 per 
reel, and 4-point cattle wire at $4.10. 


Carriage Bolts.—Orders received lately are more en- 
couraging and have induced dealers to buy in larger 
quantities than they have at any time this year. 


Jobbers’ quotations are unchanged as follows: %-in x 6-in 
and smaller is around 40 and 10 per cent off list; larger and 
longer, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off. 


Coasters.—A number of merchants are now adding 
a line of metal coasters that sell cheaper than the 
wooden cars, and a demand for these is being developed 
that has all the earmarks as being successful in in- 
troducing these cheaper cars. 


Jobbers’ quotations on wood coasters are 
1 coaster, $3.70; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 and No. 4, 


as follows: No 
$4.65. 


Drills.—Within the past few days some business is 
reported from all dealers who handle carbon drills, and 
upon inquiry it has been found that stocks are low at 
the present time. No changes in quotations are noted. 


Carbon drills are quoted at 40 and 10 per cent off list 


Galvanized Pails and Buckets.—A much better de- ' 


mand is reported from all sources, and since prices 
have been more firmly established dealers have been 
more willing to stock up than heretofore. 

Latest ye mg are as follows: 10-qt. galvanized buck 
ets, $3.50 per doz.; 12-qt., $3.85 and 14-qt., $4.35. 

Galvanized Garbage Cans.—There has recently been 
a slight reduction in quotations, and city merchants 
report that they are doing a fairly good business. Quite 
a number of country merchants are also ordering, but 
mostly in small quantities. 

The jobbers’ nominal quotations are as follows: No. 02 
$15 per doz.; No. 03, $14.40 and No. 04, $19.20. 

Glass.—Replacement stock orders are coming in 
quite freely, as merchants who have been holding back 
for lower prices have now ascertained that no change is 
in sight, unless it is one that would mean a marking 
up in figures instead of a reduction. 

The William Glenny Glass Co. quotes window glass prices 
to dealers as follows: S. S. A. all sizes, 77 per cent off list; 


D. S. A., 79 per cent off; D. S. B., 81 per cent off. 


Granite Ware.—Instead of an anticipated reduction 
in figures, it is stated that prices are firmer than they 
were at this time last month. Retail merchants are 
buying more freely, but their orders are smaller than 
usual. 


Jobbers quote a discount of 25 and 10 per cent off list. 


Gas Mantles.—Both city and country merchants 


where natural gas is used are doing a fairly good busi- 
ness, and their orders for gas mantles as well as gas 
fixtures are coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. 
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The Welsbach Co. quotations to dealers are as follows 
No. 1 Reflex inverted mantels, $11.70 per 100; No. 107 Reflex 
upright, $11.70; No. 4 upright, $9.45; No. 4 inverted, $9.45; 
No. 126 upright, $7.25 and No. 127 inverted, $7.25. 

Files.—While orders from machine shops generally 
call for a smaller number of files than usual, they are 
more numerous. Prices are unchanged as follows: 


Black Diamond files are quoted at 50 per cent off list. 


Finished Material.—The reduction of $7 per net ton 
on both black and galvanized sheets has stimulated 
business to a considerable extent. Sheet metal con- 
tractors are now able to figure on contracts that have 
been pending for some time, and the only drawback at 
the present time is the high cost of labor. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Steel and iron bars, 3.33. 
base; bands, 4.03c. base; structural shapes, $3.43c.; plates, 
fa and heavier, 3.63c. base; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
4.53c. 

Horseshoes and Horseshoe Nails.—Very optimistic 
reports are turned in from Kentucky and Indiana mer- 
chants who state that their sales are probably above 
normal at this season on the year. 

The jobbers’ price on horseshoes averages $6.50 per keg 
base, containing 100 shoes. Leader horseshoe nails are 
quoted at a discount of 40 and 5 per cent off list. 

Farm and Garden Tools.—Stocks held by merchants 
who carry this line are quite low and recently they have 
ordered freely from the jobbers in order to replenish 
them. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 4%-ft. socket hoes, $6.75 
per doz.; cotton hoes, $5.05; planters’ hoes, $9.05; 3-tine hay 
forks, $9.54; 4-tine manure forks, $9 93; 5-tine manure forks 
$12.03, and 6-tine manure forks, $13.78; garden steel rakes, 
14-tine, $6.92; 16-tine, $7.51 per doz. 

Machine Bolts.—Business continues to improve, but 
manufacturers’ purchases are smaller than usual. 

Jobbers quote *% x 4-in. and smaller at 40, 10 and 10 yer 
cent off list 

Nails.—The reduction of the wholesale price of wire 
nails to $3.85 per keg base has brought out some busi- 
ness, and since quotations have been stabilized and 
building looks more encouraging it is believed that the 
next thirty days will see quite an improvement in this 
branch of the business. 


Oil Stoves.—There is no call at all for heating stoves, 
but there is a good demand for kerosene and gasoline 
cooking stoves, especially in Kentucky. 

Perfection cooking stoves are quoted to dealers at $21 less 
30 per cent discount. 

Poultry Netting.—Quite an active demand is noted 
and retailers’ stocks are running low. 

The general jobber’s disc et — poultry netting, after being 
galvanized, is 40 per cent off 1 

Rivets.—No changes vb oo been made in prices 
and business is only fairly good. 


The jobber’s discount is 50 per cent off list. 


Roofing.—The future is said to be very much more 
encouraging, and orders for composition roofing from 
the outside are coming in at a rate that is considered 
fairly satisfactory. It is further reported that more 
country merchants are adding roofing to their lines. 
No changes in prices may be noted. 


The following are wholesale prices: Standard grade, one 
ply, $1.25; two-ply, $1.60; three-ply, $1.95. Medium grades. 
one-ply, $1.15; two-ply, $1.50; three-ply, $1.85. Cheaper 


grades, one-ply, $1.05; two-ply, $1.40; three- -ply. $1.70. Sanded 
one side roofing, one-ply, 90c.* two-ply, $1.25; three-ply, $1.55 
Tarred felt, $52 per ton, anu building papers, $50 per ton, 
both in carload lots. 

Sad Irons.—Quite a large number of electric irons 
are being sold by merchants where electric current can 
be obtained. Some gas irons are also sold, and plain 
sad irons are also moving very satisfactorily. 


honey sad irons remain at 5%c. a Ib., and nickel plated 


at 61 

death: idleness are being made by merchants for 
shells to be shipped to take care of their trade next fall. 
In some cases in order to take advantage of the old 
discount these purchases have been made outright and 
checks sent for the goods. 

The new wholesale discounts are as follows: Shells, 15 and 
1 per cent off list; cartridges, 10 and 7 per cent off. 

Shovels and Spades.—The spring season has brought 
out an extraordinary good demand and retail merchants 
are constantly having to replenish their stocks. 

Jobbers quote shovels and spades at $13.50 per doz. 


Sole Leather.—Retail merchants have been develop- 
ing quite a large business in sole leather, which is now 
about recognized as being a standard hardware store 
article. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN 
Paints, Oils and Colors 








CHiCAGO 


Otlice of HARDWAKE AGk, 


Chicago, March zs, 191% 


HE market for mixed paints is improving daily and 

retaiecs 1eport .ne aemand becter than had been 
anticipaced. Much ot this is due to the clear open 
weatuer, wh.ch has permitted out of door painting at 
an eariier date than usual. ‘there is also a very satis- 
tactory demand for interior paints and varnishes, which 
is growing heavier as the renting season approaches. 
It now appears that there will be more buiid.ng this 
year than had been expected, as large numbers of 
vuilding permits are being issued. The reduccions in 
various items connected with the building trade are also 
having an effect on the new work in prospect. 

Jobbers report more orders than for several weeks 
past, with larger amounts to the order, although there 
is still much demand for the smaller container. 

There have been few price changes during the week. 
Turpentine has taken an advance of 5c. per gallon, and 
there has been a slight change in the quantity price of 
linseed oil. 

Brushes.—The demand for brushes is getting some- 
what better, but none of the retailers seem willing to 
stock heavily at present prices. Most of the brushes 
in evidence at the wholesalers are of the black bristle 
kind, as there is still a great scare.ty of white bristles. 
Prices of brushes will in all probability be high for 
some time to come, and both retailer and jobber will 
continue to buy only actual requirements. 

Mixed Paints.—There is little change in the market 
on mixed paints, but the demand is showing marked im- 
provement. Local dealers continue to buy in a con 
servative manner, but the aggregate buying is fairly 
heavy. New prices are expected about the first of 
April, but it is doubtful if there are any material price 
reductions. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal 

Dry Colors.—The dry color market is very quiet and 
no price changes of consequence have appeared. Most 
retailers have light stocks and seem content to keep 
them at present levels. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: English 
Venetian red, in barrels, $2.50 to $4 per cwt.; gilders’ whiting. 
in barrels (barrels 50c. each), $1.75 to $2.50 per cwt.; New 
York plaster of paris, in barrels, $4.25 per barrel 

Linseed Oil.—The flax market continues firm, with 
only a limited amount of the Canadian seed available. 
At the same time there is very little seed being shipped 
from South America at this time. The demand for 
linseed oil is improving as Spring approaches, and job- 
bers report increasing sales to the retail trade. Local 
jobbers have slightly changed their quantity prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: St rictly pure 
linseed oil, in barrels, single barrel lots, raw, $1.72 per gal. ; 
boiled, $1.74 per gal.; 5 bbls. and over, one delivery, raw, 
*1.64 per gal.; boiled, $1.66 per gal. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine has advanced 5c. per gal- 
lon during the past week, and seems firm at present 
quotations. The demand is much better than it was a 
few weeks ago, but is still below that of last year at 
this time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago 
turpentine, in barrels, 9144c. per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—There has been no radical in- 
crease in the demand for denatured alcohol, but the 
price seems more firm than for some time past. 

We quote to retailers. f.o.b. Chicago: 180-deg denatured 
alcohol. in barrels, 50c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. kegs, 20c. per 
gal. higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. per gal. higher, which price 
includes containers. Where sold in bulk in less than barrels 
the price is 10c. per gallon more with extra charge for the 
cans. 

White Lead.—White lead sales are growing daily as 
the Spring painting season gets under way. The re- 
cent advances of pig lead have stabilized the white lead 
market, and prices seem firm. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 100 Ib. kegs, per Ib., 


Strictly pure 


13c. in quantity; single kegs. $13: 50 Ib. kegs, per Ib. 13%¢ 
in quantity: single kegs. $6.75: 25-lb. kegs, per Ib.. 13%c, in 
quantity: single kegs, $3.45; 12%-lb kegs, per Ib. 13'%c. in 
quantity ; single kegs, $1.80 (500-lb. lots or more, Ze. per Ib 


less) 


Sheilac.—The shellac market continues quiet, al- 
though the demand has improved in the past two weeks. 
Dealers in general still look for lower prices, al- 
though some jobbers are of the opinion that no reduc 
tions will appear for several weeks. 


We quote to retailers. f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $2.85 per gal pure orange 
shellac (4-Ib. goods), in gallon cans, $2.75 per ga 


BOSTON 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, March 29, 1919 


HE big paint houses located here are doing an ex- 
cellent business. They say the hardware trade of 
New England is buying on a much more liberal scale 
than it has before in a great many months. The paint 
firms, therefore, are of the opinion that the hardware 
houses either are doing a good paint business or antici- 
pate a big trade. Locally the hardware firms are selling 
quite a little paint in small containers, while outside 
Greater Boston the call runs largely to gallon contain- 
ers. The contractors, who are the largest individual 
consumers of paint, have not been in the market for 
purchases. A number of them, however, have sounded 
the market, possibly with a view of buying a little later. 
Two factors have contributed to the present activity 
of the paint market. Of the two, the springlike weather 
has been the most important. In addition, the feeling 
has gained ground among consumers and distributors 
like retail hardware houses that mixed paint prices will 
not change April 1. It is generally believed that if a 
downward revision in price does come, it will not be 
until after the regular spring demand has exhausted 
itself. This belief is based on the lead and linseed oil 
situations. The price of lead, as is generally known, 
has been fixed to July 1. And indications are that oil 
prices are more likely to advance than to decline. There 
is, of course, a possibility that the manufacturers of 
mixed paints will change prices on certain kinds or 
sizes of containers if it is felt that by so doing business 
will increase. But the consumer can rest assured that 
any sizable reduction on any kind of mixed paint or any 
sized container will mean that the manufacturer’s profit 
on same will be sacrificed. Naturally the manufacturer 
will have to hold prices up on other kinds to make 
any money. 

As is usual at this season of the year numerous ad- 
vertisements are finding their way-into public print of 
paints that sell for $1.50 per gallon. A fair average 
price for really good paint to-day is in the neighborhood 
of $4 per gallon in a retail way, and the hardware 
trade should not be led astray by the advertisements 
regarding $1.50 kinds. The Government has removed 
all restrictions on lead-free zinc oxide, and the paint 
manufacturers are now able to secure it as a pigment, 
at slightly lower prices. It would seem, therefore, that 
the general paint situation is clearing, and that a big 
busy spring season is opening. 


Brushes.—Nothing new has developed in the brush 
situation, except that manufacturers are getting more 
and more orders each day. Prices for brushes remain 
firm and unchanged. 


Dry Colors.—Dry colors for the first time this year 
are beginning to show signs of life. The market is by 
no means active, yet the aggregate sales this week are 
entirely satisfactory. Stocks in and about Boston are 
generally reported as small, and prices very firm. 

Barrel] Lots—Plaster of paris. $4 to $4.25 per bbl 
commercial (bolted), 2c. per Ib. ; 2 
Ib.; dry zine (American), 20c. lb.: lamp black bulk, 15¢. Ib 
lamp black, in 1-lb packages, 19¢c.; raw and burnt umber, 
8 to 12c. Ib.; raw sienna, 15c. Ib.: burnt sienna. 13c¢. to lhe 
Princes’ metallic brown, 3\4c.; yellow ochre, 3%e Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib 

Pound Lots—Paris green, in 1-lb 
%,-lb. packages. 51c. Ib.; ™%-Ib 
rine biue, 24c. Ib 


: whiting, 
whiting, gilders, 2% c. per 


packages 5 Ib in 
packages, 52c. Ib ultrama 


Glue.—The demand for glue is drawing close to a 
normal basis. The market otherwise is devoid of special 
feature, prices remaining unchanged. 

Glue, ground, 1l6c. lb.; plate, 35e. Ib. : 


Lead. 


bonnet, 45c¢. Ib 


Sales of lead are increasing daily, and for the 
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first time this year some reorders have made their ap- 
a on this market, which fact, to the paint trade, 

a highly encouraging sign. The large distributors 
are fasts well supplied and therefore in a position to 
make good deliveries. 

White, in oil and dry, 12\%4-lb. kegs, 13%c. lb.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 1344¢.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 1l3c.; for 500-Ib 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and 
litharge, 121%4-lb. kegs, 13144c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13\c. ; 
100-lb. kegs “and larger, 13c.; red lead in oil, 12% -lb. kegs, 
l4c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 100- “Ib. “kegs and 
larger, 1344c. lb. Orange mineral, 1214-lb 13%c. lb.; 

and 50-lb. kegs, 134%4c.; 100-lb. kegs _ are 13 \c. 

Oils.—Aside from an advance of 2c. a gallon in tur- 
pentine, brought about by a rnd sted aan demand, 
no change in oils is reported this week. The movement 
of linseed oil is quite free, both to and from large 
distributing hands. The alcohol market appears to 
have settled down after a long period of falling prices. 

Cylinder oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 25 Ye. gal. ; 
kerosene, 50 g: ul or more, 13%c. gal.; lard oil, $1.80 gal.; al- 
ohol, de natured, $5c. gal.; wood, $1.40 gal. ; linseed, raw, in 
barrel lots, $1.63 gal.; in 10-gal. lots, $1 68; in 5-gal. lots, 
$1.70; in 1-gal. lots, $1 73; boiled, in barrel lots, $1.70 to $1.7: 
gal.; neatsfoot, $1.85 gal.; sperm, $2.30 gal ; paraffin, 35¢c 
gal.; floor oils, 50c. gal. ; turpe ntine, 83c. gal. in barrel lots; 
in 10-gal. lots, 88e.; in 5-gal. lots, 90c.; hy l-gal. lots, 93c. 

Shellac.—A further increase in the movement of 
shellac gums is noted, buyers evidently having made 
up their minds that there will be no further downward 
revision in prices, for the time being at least. The 
market continues shy on desirable grades, and it is not 
any too well supplied with the poorer kinds. Advices 
from Calcutta continue strong. 


Shellac gums (small quantities), D. C 
Vv. S. O., 70c. Ib.; T. N., 60c. Ib.; bleached white 


75e. Ib. 

Sundries.—No changes in prices for the staple sun- 
dries have been made during the past week. All kinds 
of sundries are growing more lively each day and on 
some things the demand is almost normal. Word has 
been received here that a large Chicago jobbing house 
has introduced a bill in the Illinois legislature which 
prohibits the sale of loaded or weighted sponges. The 
bill provides for a fine of $200 to $500 on the first 
offense and $1,000 on each subsequent offense. The 
local paint trade wish a similar bill might be intro- 
duced to and passed by every state legislature in the 
country. 

Year after year the hardware and paint trade have 
been obliged to pay good money for salt, sand, glucose 
and other substances which some of the sponge people 








(orange), 83c. Ib.; 
shellac, 
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have forced into sponges to increase the weight. There 
is absolutely no safeguarding against this practice, and 
a law should be made to enforce unreliable sponge job- 
bers from preying on the general public. The market 
for sponges is very strong, the average price on good 
stock being about $5.50 per pound, six sponges to the 
pound. The present strength of the market in a large 
measure is due to increased wages demanded by the 
spong divers operating off the coast of Florida, Nassau 
and Cuba. 

Putty (best) in 125-lb. drums, 7c. lb.; commercial putty 
(in drums), 514c., paraffin wax, in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 melt 
ing. lle. lb.; 123-25 melting, 11c. lb.; 128-30 melting, 12c. 
paro, in 230-lb. cases, 12%c. lb. Paint removers, $2.50 list 

Varnishes.—Varnishes, like mixed paints, are enjoy- 
ing greater activity than they have before in many 
months and from all indications prices wil remain on 
or about their present level for some time. The bulk 
of the buying of varnishes is confined to small con- 
tainers. 


TWIN CITIES 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, March 27, 1919 


HE last week has seen a steady increase in paint 

sales, and stocks are being gradually filled up to 
meet this demand. There seems to be no prospect of 
any decline in this market, but none seems to be par- 
ticularly necessary as sales are on the increase, giving 
every indication and showing of a tremendous volume 
before the end of the season. 

Mixed Paint.—There is a steady increase in the call 
for mixed paint for both inside and outside use, al- 
though the call for outside paint is not heavy as yet. 
Flat paint for interior decorating is selling freely, as 
are enamels, varnishes and goods of this description. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Ready mixed paints 
at $3.35 to $3.49 per gallon for first grade. Second grade at 
$2.15 ‘to $2.50 per gallon; metallic paint in red, per pound, 
at 2 to 2%, cents. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine shows a stiff increase over 
last week’s quotation. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
lots at 85c. per gallon. 

Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil is holding steady at same 
quotation as has prevailed for several weeks. Call for 
this product is increasing with other paint materials. 


Turpentine in barrel 





Paint material prices as quoted in New York April 3, 1919 


Cobalt, Oxide . 


Animal, Fish and Vege- -BD1. + Lo 


table Otls— “Glee Tae 
Linseed, Raw, Carlond, ee Tee 
he yl wae . ~~ 53@ Putty, Commercial— 
OMfots and over... $1 -50@- Pure, tubs ........- none 


Boiled, 2¢ ® gal. advance on 


Raw. 
Lard, Prime Winter. .2.40@ 
Extra No. 1 .1.07@1.10 


In 1 ™. to 5 ™. tins. $4. 70@6.1% 


Spirits Turpentine— 


Ne. 1. . 95a 
k P zal. 
Cotton seed, Crude, ..17%@— In Machine bbls. ........75@ 
Yellow Summer 
Prime, bbl. ....21%@— Gum Shellac— 
Tallow, Acidless . 1.05@ eB) 
Menhaden 
Northern Crude ....... nominal nog lll pupae te "goo 
Southern f.o.b. Fac- — eo A. ©. Garmet. cvcseses 47 @48 
tory .. s++- 0G eee 70 @73 
eased ..1.05@1.19 2 
ee hed tbe 4 B ee Tererree pominal 
weese ~— hed 20@- v. .. Ree, ...Dominal 
Cocoanut Ceylon do- 
mestic, bbl., per... 14@ Colors in Oil— 
Cochin Imported, spot. ...nominal 
Domestic, bbl 1Q@l7 DD. 
Cod Domestic Prime..1.19@ Black Lamp .........80 @4v 
Newfoundland 1.254a@ Black, Coach, Japan. 28 @40 
Corn Retined. bbi 100 ™ Black in oil. -»-26 @32 
0) 560 PROD TIBER  o-n 60sec 26 @382 
Porpoise body .........-.nominal Blue Chinese ........ 1.10@1.20 
Olive denarured ........ nominal Blue Prussian ....... 1.10@1.30 


Neatsfoot Prime, un Blue, Ultramarine ....45 @60 





pressed 1.20@1.23 Brown Vandyke ......25 @35h 
Palm, Lagos, spot per ib. French Ochre ........ 15 @i6 
nominal Green, Chrome, Pure..70 @T75i 
Soya Bean. bbl.. ™ 13% @- SPOOR, FOP o 20sec 5 
ee, Ree: : 
Venetian Red ....... f 
Miscellaneous— Sienna, Burnt ..... 
a Umber, Raw ...... 
Baryte ee Umber, Burnt ..... 
White, Foreign, . Chrome Yellow ...... 
cn i) | nomina 
Domestic. prime, 
it e floated White and Red Lead, 
om ieee 30.00@31.00 &e.— 
ofr Color in bags Cents ® 
Oe Bem yp eccscus 21.00 @ 24.00 Lead, American White 
Chalk. Englis sh ...@ ton nomina! RRP Ae See 9@9% 
French .P ton oe In O11 White. less than 
China Clay, Imported. toni R@2h 500 Ib., per 
SS Se 15@: 20 WOO,  scusee $13.00@— 


500 Ib. up to Brown, Spanish, high 
00 


20 lb., per grades, per ton....24.00@— 
500. D. seces $11.70 @— Brown, Spanish, low 
2000 I. up to STAMOS .cccrccvece .00@— 
10,000 ™. per Carmine, No. 40, bulk. 5.50@6.00 
Oe ae $11,41 @— Green, Chrome, ordinary, 
10,000 Ib. up to 
30,000 ib. , per Green, Chrome, Light. 3 G30 
BOO MR ceocs $11.00 @— MIMIN 60s 6c00 oo 40 
Carload, mini- Metallic Paint, ® ton, 
mum, 15 tons, BYOWR scocccvcecs 32.00@36.00 
per 100 Ib...$10.88 @— i Red ....seeeeeee 35.00 @ 40.00 


Red” 
Ochre, Medium, @ ton, 
30.00 @ 40.00 
American, Golden, @ 


Litharge, American, 
yowdered, Steel 








egs, per 100 ey 
O00 cee eues @— 5 @10 
500 Th. up to 2000 Foreign, Golden, ® 1., 
Ms. issaceneen $11.70 @— 5 @10 
2000 ‘th. up to eer er nomina) 
10,000 ™. ..... $11.41 @— Orange, Mineral English, 
16,000 ™. up to a 
80,00 -, per PHONED ccevcvccesses ce minal 
RRS oe $11.00 @— American ...cccsee 134 @i4 My 
Carload, minimum Red. Indian 
as. eal $10.88 @— American @ 100 Ib. 14 @16 
me oo ‘o iae ee @30 
er enetian # OM2%4@ # 
Zine, Dry— Bose Pink 0. 6ccccccoces 19@20 
Red Se ™ »,) sienna, Italian, burnt 
Red Seal (french proc 9% @ and powder _7 @15 
Green Sl. (French proc.) Burnt lump ....... 4 @6 
10%@ Italian, Raw, pow- 
White Sl. (French proc.) PEER 6% @12 
114%@ American, Raw 2%@ 3 
American Process. cee Burnt and | 
-owdered @4 
5 p. c. lead sulphate, 8% as, Tale. French . nominal! 
10 p. ¢. lead sulphate... 8@8% American. per ton $20.00@40.00 
20 p. ¢. lead sulphate. ..8@— - PRRTONE 600 v 0 scccevenee nomina 
35 p. c. lead sulphate.7% @ Terra Alba. 
i, ae P 100 MH. nomina! 
‘ English ......# 100 ™. nominal 
Dry Colors— American, ® 100 ™, 7” im 
em. 2a@— 
Black, Carbon Gas...14 @25 American, ®@ 100 I. ty 2, 
Black, Bone @i1 00@— 
Black, Drop @1 Umber, Turkey, Burnt 
Black, Lamp and Powdered ....5%@ 7 
Black, Ivory Raw and powdered....nominal 
Mineral Blacks, #@ ton, Burnt, American ....3%@ 4 
7 -e. 00 SS errr eee ——e- 
Blue, Celestial ...... a ee TTT... we 
Blue, Chinese ....... bo $00 Yellow, Chrome, Pure.. 25 @26 
Blue, Prussian, a Oxide Red, powdered, 
ES ere 3 
Bine, Prussian Foreign. ..nominal Vermillion, Quick Silver eben 
Blue, Soluble ....... 85 @95 OS ee 1.15@— 
Blue, Ultramarine ...12 @650 CED kb be eesaacsnees nominal 
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We quote from local jobbing stocks, boiled linseed oil in 
barrel lots at $1.63 per gallon; raw at $1.61 per gallon 

Denatured Alcohol.—Denatured alcohol market con- 
tinues weak and very little is being sold at the present 
time. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Denatured alcohol, 150 
leg., in barrel lots, at 50c. per gallon. 

White Lead.—There is not very much call for white 
lead so far and the next few weeks should see a larger 
quantity of it sold. Prices show no change. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks, 100 lb. kegs at 13!yc 
per lb., with the usual differentials for quantity and size of 
package. 


Shellac.—Shellac is selling in small quantities as it is 
used almost entirely for interior purposes so far. 
Prices are holding as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: White shellac in gal- 
lon cans at $3.25 per gallon. Pine shellac in gallon cans 
it $3 per gallon. 

Whiting.—There is no change in the market on whit- 
ing and sales are still light. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks, extra gilders whiting 

t 2\%4c. per lb., with a charge of 50c. for the barrel extra 


Brief News Notes of the Trade 


The Stoughton Hardware Co. of Stoughton, Mass., 
with a capital of $20,000, has been granted a Massa- 
chusetts charter. The incorporators are: Wendell C. 
Carlisle and Horace E, Carlisle of Stoughton, Kath- 
erine E. Bailey of Rowley, and H. Irving Guston and 
Irving Taylor of Somerville. 

Robert Macomber, manager of the Money Saver 
Store at Athol, Mass., has resigned and has taken a 
position as salesman with the Snowflake Axle Grease 
Co. of Fitchburg, Mass. 

The Harrington Tool Corporation, with a capital of 
$150,000, divided into 500 preferred and 1,000 shares of 
common stock, the par value of each $100 per share, 
last week filed articles of organization with the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Corporations. The incorpo- 
rators are: Albert H. Harrington of Cambridge; Leo 
I. Bruce of Boston; Homer Morrison and Charles M. 
Lund of Newtonville; and Katherine A. Muldoon of 
Boston. 

Sixty-five members of the sales force of Chandler & 
Farquhar Co., Boston, attended a dinner at the Hotel 
Westminster on the evening of March 26. F. Alex- 
ander Chandler, president of the company, presided. 
The guests of the evening were Mr. Dietz of Worcester, 
Miss Alice H. Grady of the Massachusetts Savings 
Bank Insurance League, Miss Helen Fernald and James 
F. Downey, headmaster of the High School of Com- 
merce. 

The engagement of Miss Anna B. Primmer of Will- 
iamstown, Mass., and John R. Beekman of Plainfield 
has been announced. Mr. Beekman has just returned 
from France, where he served as a lieutenant in the 
army. Since returning he resumed his position as 
manager of the pipe tool department of the Greenfield 
Tap & Die Co. 

John M. Perkins, works manager at the Gilbert & 
Barker plant at West Springfield, Mass., has resigned 
his position to become general manager of the Kewanee, 
Ill. plant of the Walworth Manufacturing Co. of 
Boston. 


Among the Manufacturers 


The Auto Specialties Co., St. Joseph, Mich., is making 
arrangements for the erection of a plant on Howard 
Avenue, Windsor, and is asking the Finance Committee 
to put in by-law form an exemption ruling for $50,000 
for 10 vears. 

The Wizard Spark Plug Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with $15,000 capital stock by Arthur 
McDonald and others. Nothing is known as to manu- 
facturing plans. 

The Kingsport Hardware Co., Nashville, Tenn.. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 by R. H. 
and P. E. Fuller and C. B. Hancock, to manufacture 
hardware snvecialties. 

The Faultless Caster Co., Springtown Road, Evans- 
ville, Ind., is taking bids for the erection of a one-story 
addition, 47 x 67 ft., to be equipped as a plating de- 
partment. B. F. Nolting is manager. 

The Fulton Tractor Co. has leased the Imbler wire 
fence factory at Alexandria, Ind., and will manufacture 
tractors. the invention of James F. Fulton. 

The A. I. M. Mfe. Co.. Richmond, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $200,000 capital stock to manufac- 
ture spark plugs and other devices. The directors are 
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And He Sells Screens— 
Not Paint 


Ieditor of HARDWARE AGE 
AM not interested in the Paint business, but 
if ! were ! would consider your issue of 


March 13 worth the price of the “HARD- 
WARE AGE” for many years. 1! want to con- 
gratulate you on the fine editorial you wrote on 
this subject and on the complete information 
you have worked up regarding the sale of paint 
and reasons for increasing the business. If every 
retail hardware dealer would take the time and 
trouble to read—not only your editorial, but all 
the other information regarding the paint busi- 
ness, it would stimulate his business in other 
lines. 

The thought that you have expressed—viz: 
that the sale of $100 worth of paint produced 
$300 worth of work—is one which should be 
brought forcibly to the attention of every Hard- 
ware jobber and dealer. 

There are so many of us who are waiting for 
business to ‘‘pick up’ and yet are doing nothing 
to HELP it pick up. If the retail dealers will 
follow your suggestion and go out and make 
business better, they will soon have a demand 
for goods such as they have never experienced 
in the past. The buying public is in position to 
purchase goods and have a disposition to do so, 
but | believe are held back more by the attitude 
of jobber and dealer than by any other one 
thing. The only way we can make better con 
ditions in this country is for every one to do his 
share, and that means buying as well as selling 

In the last analysis, we are all consumers 
We may be manufacturers of one or two items. 
but we are consumers of thousands of items 
We may be jobbers in the hardware line, but 
we are consumers in every other line. We may 
be dealers in hardware and house furnishing 
goods, but we are consumers in ten times as 
many other items. 

| just wanted you to know how much | ap- 
prec ated your article and how much good it 
has done me. | only hope other manufacturers, 
jobbers and dealers, who have the privilege of 
seeing your pager will read it in full. 


Yours very truly, 
W. D. BIGGERS, 


Secretary and General Manager, The Con.- 
tinental Co. 
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Samuel M. Kitchen, John M. Lentz and George E. 
Seidel. 

The American Axle Mfg. Co., Greensburg, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture axles. The directors are W. S. Reed, Frank 
Hamilton and William Smiley. 

The International Specialty Mfg. Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 
by S. M. Hollander, Milton L, Ott and I. A. Stern to 
manufacture mechanical toys, metal specialties, etc. 

The Marble Toy Game Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by C. J. and 
H. D. Crary and J. W. Lyons, 108 West Forty-third 
Street, to manufacture toys, ete. 

The Wizard Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by H. J: Frank, 
N. T. Weser and C. Forest, to manufacture automobile 
specialties. 

The Red Head Spark Plug Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $80,000 by 
M. Kaliski, H. L. Rashbaum and A. H. Hill, 4518 Rich- 
ardson Avenue, to manufacture spark plugs and igni- 
,tion equipment. 

The Auto Equipment Corporation, Newark, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by Henry 
Orkin and Edmund A. Rosevay, to manufacture auto- 
mobile equipment, parts, ete. 

The Prospect Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by Julius 
L. Rosenblatt and Alexander Jamison, to manufacture 
tires and rubber goods. 

The J. & D. Tire Co., Charlotte, N. C., manufacturer 
of automobile tires, has increased its capital from 
$1,000,000 to $1,100,000. 

The Carolina Tire & Accessory Co., Columbia, S. C., 
manufacturer of automobile tires, has increased its 
capital from $15,000 to $50,000. 

The Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corporation, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has increased its capital by $175,000, or 
to a total of $475,000. 

The Albany Handle Co., Albany, Ga., is considering 
plans for rebuilding its plant recently destroyed by 
fire with loss of about $25,000. It is operated by the 
Standard Handle Co., Macon, Ga. 








Publicity for the Retailer 





The Call of the Back Yard Garden Sounding Throughout the Land— 
Advice on How to Use the New Mail-order Catalogs— 
Talking Value in Incubators 


By Burt J. PARIS 


Ho—for Garden Tools 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 6 in.) 


HE home garden, gentlemen, now occupies the 
T exact center of the stage. You might call ’em 

war gardens because the war is still on, tech- 
nically speaking, but everybody seems to have 
agreed to call ’em peace gardens. 

The interest in gardening this year is greater 
than ever. The folks at Washington have been help- 
ing the good work along and with the prospect of 
vegetables selling at about the same prices as in 
1918, there’s some big gardening activity under 
way. 

Garden tools, seeds, fencing, hose, mowers, etc., 
will soon be moving out of your store in a steady 
procession accompanied by an inspiring march 
played on the cash register. That is, provided you 
get busy with garden equipment publicity, and just 
to give you a running start we thought we would 
show you several good gardening ads. 

Here’s one sent us by R. L. Mook, who looks after 
the publicity of the United Hardware & Supply Co., 
which operates three hardware stores in Titusville, 
Erie and Oil City, Pa., respectively. 

This S. S. Bryan store in Titusville starts the 
ball rolling with a hand cultivator ad, and believe us, 


1—Presenting the many merits of the hand cultivator 


"hae 


An | Hour’ s Work 


1 Wheel Hoe will increase the quality 


ul aus antity of your erep mere than a half day spent trying to do the same 


1 
hand} 


"Planet dr. Wheel Hoe 


The No. 17 Single Wheel Planet, 

Jr, Hoe is positively the finest garden 
tool of its class made. It is built to run 
and 4 of constant 
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arden ploy x 
ce complete "S78 Pee 
Climax Garden Cultivator: 
\ good tool for the home garden. Has large wheel, 
easily and comes complete with one rake, one large 
slow, 1¢ shovel point and one double end cultivator 
wint. 
rrice complete only. . $3.90 
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2—A direct hit on the man who uses his neighbor's 
garden tools 


He who knows not and knows not he knows not; he is a fool, shun him. 
He. who knows not and knows he knows not; he is simple, teach kim. 
He who knows and knows not he knows; he is asleep, wake him, 

He who knows and knows he knows; he is wise, follow him. 





GARDEN TOOLS 





Man! Why On Earth Do You 
Depend Upon Your Neighbor 
For Garden Tools? .. .. .. 


Consider these prices, then act wisely--our phone number is 31. 


Weeding Hoes . 0c to $1.25 Mattock Hoes . . . . $1.00 
Garden Rakes . 75c to $1.25  Spading Forks $1.25 and $1.50 
Garden Plows, 4 attach. $4.50 Garden Cultivators 75¢ to $1.75 


aie CLAR 
“ta nat 


GOOD GARDEN TOOLS MAKE GOOD GARDENS 
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boys, if you have ever hoed and hoed all afternoon 
in the hot sun, you’ll appreciate the presentation of 
the labor-saving ability of this hand cultivator. 
Here’s a mighty neat tool for $7.50, combining the 
plow, cultivator and hoe. 

The appeal of this ad is made still greater and 
broader by including another style selling for $3.90. 
The man who gets this tool will save buying several 
ordinary tools and accomplish his daily garden work 
in a fraction of time needed with hand hoes, rakes 
and spading forks. 

By the way, “An Hour’s Work” makes a good 
head for this ad. 


*Tis the Truth, Clarence 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 
ROUD, indeed, must be that man who can stand 
up, look the whole world in the optic and say, “I 
never borrowed a garden tool.” CC. B. Knighten of 
the Blakey-Clark Co., Ennis, Tex., knows human na 
ture, however, and his ad rings true. Garden tools 
are in the same category as books when it comes to 
borrowing and this frank statement of conditions 
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as they are makes a strong and unusual ad—an ad 
that will determine many a gardener to remove him- 
self from the ranks of borrowers. 

The ad is a direct selling appeal—the most need- 
ful (and most borrowed) tools are listed with prices. 

Note the slogan: “Good garden tools make good 
gardens.” It’s a good one. Note also that the 
quotation at the top of the ad leads directly into the 
thought of the copy. 


A Positive Cure for Spring Fever 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 
PRING fever can never be cured until you get 
close to old Mother Earth with a garden tool and 
a packet of seeds. And here Howard tells you how 
to go about it, first, however, making sure that 


4—Hot shot for the catalog house 


When You 
LOOK THRU YOUR NEW MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
Compare the prices in it with the Following 


You Will see Surprised 


log coon muses, ~ We not 0} nly s save you on the list price of the pom 








“Hirtmalso save you freight, drayage, storage, and when you buy 


from us you can see the goods and in case of dissatisfaction we are 
right here ready and glad to make any adjustment 


GENERAL HARDWARE 


Mai) Order Price 

Double Edge Pruning Saw # 9 pl us fre right 
“Clipper pattern Seythe . ‘ 1.48 

Rail Road Picks a 
Standard quality Spading Fork 105 ** 
Galvanized Valley. 50-ft. rolls... 135 °° 
Rread Maker . 3.75 
Common Wire Nails, per Wo......... 0008 06 
Galvanized Pails, 12-quart ood , 
Galvanized Pails, 14-quart se 
Heat Retaining Sad Irons, set 235 * 
Slate Covered Roofing (red or green — | 
Stanley No. 55 Universal Plane 22.50 
Stanley No. 45 Combination Plane 11.20 
Stanley No. 5 Bed Rock Planes 4.26 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


Mai) Order Price 
Shaler Vurlewnixers # 1.25 plus freigit 
*Rdnuing Board Pump with Pressure G ange 4.95 
Tire Testers 150 
Hand Horns 245 
Metal Zool Boxes (with lovks 20 
Spark Plugs iy 


It Is the Same With Hundreds of Other Things. 


In quoting these prices we guarantee the quality of our goods to be 
equal or better to that of the Mail Order House 


SCHLAFER HARDWARE CO. 


Quality Hardware. 





chickens will not undo the labor of the gardener by 
shutting them out with some new fencing. 

This ad is sort of a warning blast to get busy in 
the backyard and as such reflects credit on the ad 
man. Now come along with a list of items and prices 
mixed in with some general gardening directions. 


How to Use the Mail-order Catalog 
No. 4 (3 cols. x 12 in.) 


ISTEN, folks, and the Schlafer Hardware Com- 
pany of Appleton, Wis., will tell you exactly 
how to use the mail-order catalog—that is how every 
hardware man should tell his customers how to use 
it. After reading this ad and making the compari- 
sons suggested, they certainly will be surprised, and 
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3—Sounding the call of garden activity 








Spring Fever Is On | 


ea And the only way to work it off is to 


Get Out and Dig 


$Ht 
tt : 
Of course, the first thing 











to do is 

Fence In the Chickens 
that rais¢ the dickens with 
growmg things in general, 
and then get out your shovel 
and your hoe and—go to it. 


IF YOU NEED 


any new netting, garden tools, garden hose or, later on, a lawn 
wer, we are here for just that purpose. 


‘Ou Business Is Yours 


just as much and as long as-you care to make it so. 





Go as far as you like—there are no restrictions—it's up to you. 











the most surprised party of all will be the mail-order 
man watching for the orders which don’t mate- 
rialize. 

If you are up against catalog house competition, 
take a second look at this ad and then go and do 
likewise. The only way to fight fire is with fire 
and when mail-order prices are closely compared 
they appear in a very unattractive light and this 
is sufficient to make catalog house appeals fall on 
deaf ears in your community. Notice that auto sup- 
plies are included in the price comparisons. These 
items together with the seasonable items under 


5—The saving made by purchasing good incubators 
Nop Hatching WEAK Chicks 
Stop Hatching WEAK Chicks 


With Cheap Incubators 














costs but little 
more, and the 
extra chicks that 
live and grow soon 
pay the difference. 








«© QUEEN 


wood, with two double walls, 


INCUBATORS are built of California Red- 


forming 


a dead aur space 
Second, corrugated straw board is used between the wood- 
en walls. Proper insulation adds considerable expense to 
the manufacturing cost. However, it is an absolute requirement of a good 
Incubator. Then last the QUEEN Hot Water Heating prevents 
dryness, which is often found in the various makes ant, in the QueEN giees an 
even and uniform moist heat. Ask any Queen user, and they w iif bighly 
recommend the Qbeen as the best [Incubator made 

Some of our largest Poultry raisere use the QUEEN 


WHY NOT YOU? Prices Reasonable 
LET US SHOW YOU! 


Welling Brothers Hardware Co. 
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“general hardware” make the logic of the ad doubly 
convincing. 


Taking a Fall Out of Cheap Incubators 

No. 5 (3 cols. « 9 in.) (See preceding page.) 

H. WELLING of Welling Bros. Hdwe. Co., 

* Montrose, Mo., sent us this ad, which is a 
very good argument against purchasing cheap in- 
cubators. The heading is right to the point, coupling 
as it does cause and effect. Then the sub-head comes 
right in and justifies the extra cost of the Queen 
incubator. 

The copy describes the incubator briefly, yet in a 
very thorough manner. Special stress is laid upon 
hot water heating which makes possible a uniform 
moist heat. 

Altogether the ad is very well handled, and we can 
understand why it proved to be a business getter, as 
Mr. Welling reports. 

In a letter Mr. Welling says: “We always con- 
sider the ‘Publicity for the Retailer Department’ of 
HARDWARE AGE a mighty good feature and often 
get good ideas for our local ads therefrom.” 

Thanks, Mr. Welling. 


Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., April 8, 9, 10, 11, 1919. 
Headquarters, St. Charles Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary, Woolworth Building, New York City. 


Hardware Age 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, New Orleans, La., April 8, 9, 10, 11, 1919. Head- 
quarters, St. Charles Hotel. John Donnan, secretary, 
Richmond, Va. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Little Rock, May 6, 7, 8, 1919. 
Headquarters, Marion Hotel. J. B. Webster, secretary, 
Southern Trust Building, Little Rock. 


LOUISIANA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSo- 
CIATION CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., May 12, 13, 
14, 1919. Headquarters, Grunewald Hotel. R. D. 
Nibert, secretary-treasurer, Bunkie. 


ALABAMA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION convention 
and exhibition, Jacksonville, Fla., May 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1919. Walter Harlan, secretary, 1426 Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION convention 
and exhibition, Jacksonville, Fla., May 20, 21, 22, 28, 
1919. Walter Harlan, secretary, 1426 Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION convention 
and exhibition, Jacksonville, Fla., May 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1919. Walter Harlan, secretary, 1426 Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CONVEN- 
TION, Charlotte, N. C., May 20, 21, 22, 23, 1919. T. W. 
Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 24, 25, 26, 27, 1919. Head- 
quarters, William Penn Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, sec- 
retary, Argos, Ind. 


“Strictly Business” 


Part VIII—Systems of Account and Methods of Management 
By HORACE HOLLEY 


HE one element which most clearly distin- 

guishes storekeeping in this year 1919 from 
storekeeping in 1819—which most plainly marks the 
economic progress storekeeping has undergone—is 
that of costs. 

The modern system of account is not a monologue 
—it’s a regular debate, and the affirmative party has 
the obligation of proving that very important query, 
Are We Going or Coming? That is, the modern sys- 
tem of account is only incidentally a record of things 
done and things owned or not owned; primarily it 
is an attempt to establish facts that can guarantee 
business success. A good system of account, in 
other words, keeps ahead of time, like a scout, and 
not merely lags behind, like a shiftless servant. 

The new method has been developed as a defense 
against ever-increasing economic pressure. It sig- 
nalizes a condition in which store management finds 
itself a part of national business—not, as in the old 
days, part of local business only. Under previous 
conditions the local store had only to keep pace with 
other local interests, such as agriculture, building, 
the hand crafts, small scale manufacturing and 
other local stores similarly cireumstanced. Under 
such conditions, where community business was 
practically a trade between members of a well bal- 
anced economic group, the dealer could not accom- 
plish miracles, but neither could he readily fail to 
maintain himself from year to year. The com- 
munity made up a more or less stable unit, and in 
the unity the dealer stood firmly up, like one column 
in a porch. 

Nationalized business has created higher and 
higher standards which every local dealer has had 
somehow to meet. The obligation of meeting these 
new standards has centered upon the problem of 


costs. That is the meaning of the revolution store- 
keeping still undergoes. 

But though the small dealer confronts harder 
rivalries, the dealer also has access to far superior 
weapons of offense and defense. As a matter of 
fact, we are working forward to the same human 
balance—but a balance between more productive, 
more efficient men—and a balance that will permit 
the abler man to go farther than before. In this 
new balance of forces productivity is essential, and 
productivity depends more and more upon intelli- 
gence. 

We miss the deeper meanings of modern busi- 
ness, however, if we regard the problem of costs as 
affecting only the development of the one store and 
the prosperity of the one dealer. What is actually at 
issue is this greater problem: is society as a whole, 
under present conditions, doing business at a profit 
or a loss. 

The rise of new movements and economic theories, 
like Socialism, Single Tax, Bolshevism—even Woman 
Suffrage and Prohibition—are conscious or un- 
conscious claims either that modern society is doing 
business at a loss or that its profit is less than it 
should be. 

The dealer who, for self-preservation, reaches out 
and acquires the latest and best system of account, 
is therefore accomplishing more than his own pros- 
perity—he is providing definite, scientific facts 
which sooner or later will be co-ordinated with sim- 
ilar facts provided by manufacturers, capitalists, 
workmen and consumers, the conclusions of which 
will determine the lines along which society is to 
develop for generations to come. 

This fact may not interest many dealers at the 
present time. The few dealers it does interest, 
however, it is likely to interest deeply. 


Reading matter continues on page 178 
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Specially Designed for Garages 


GARAGE HARDWARE 








This Houdsome Cut-Out 
Brings Buyers 


E can’t show the beauty of this cut-out in an ad; it 
is lithographed in 9 colors and makes a most effec- 
tive window display, especially with samples of the 
Stanley Garage Hardware and other automobile acces- 


sories grouped about it. 


It is bringing business to prom- 


inent dealers all over the country and will help add to 


your sales. 


Dimensions over all 50 inches long by 36 


inches high; made of heavy, tough cardboard; easily ad- 
justable in a moment to stand securely in your window. 


We send it only on request—it 
costs too much for indiscrim- 
inate distribution. 

Send an order for the garage 
hardware showing on the dis- 
play—10-inch and 24-inch ga- 
rage hinges No. 1457 and Door 
Holder No. 1774—alone with 


your request for the cut-out, in 
order that you may meet the 
demand that the display will 
create for this line. 

Please give the name of the 
jobber through whom you wish 
us to ship your Stanley Garage 
Hardware. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


NEW YORK, 100 Lafayette Street 


CHICAGO, 


73 Lake Street 
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‘* Dustless ’’ Ash Sifter 


The “Dustless” ash sifter, manu- 
factured by C. W. Fryberger, 2313- 
2319 Washington Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., is guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction. It is absolutely dust- 
proof—made entirely of galvanized 
iron, and is therefore fire-proof. Hot 
ashes or live coals, the maker advises, 
can be dumped into it without any 
danger of fire. 

The sifter occupies but a small space 
(17 x 17 inches and 3 feet high), and 











The “Dustless” ash sifter 


can be placed in the basement or out- 
buildings without fear of fire. It is 
so simple in construction that a child 
can operate it. The illustration gives 
a good idea of the operation required 
to separate the coal from the ashes. 
The separating receptacle being 
square, embodies quite an advantage 
in that it gives the contents four 
complete dumps with each revolution 
of the crank. 


Cloth Health Screen 


“Windolator” is the name of a cloth 
fabric health screen now offered by 











The 


‘‘Windolator” cloth fabric health 


screen 


the Prismolite Company of Columbus, 
Ohio. It is stated that in all seasons 
of the year it stops the drafts, keeps 
out dirt and rain, as well as prying 
observation, and lets in nothing but 
fresh air and light. The screen con- 
sists of a simple light frame holding 
a special cloth fabric. It is adjustable 
to fit different windows and comes in 
four sizes. The “Windolator” is being 
used in homes, schools, hospitals, ‘fac- 
tories and offices. 


Portable Powder Magazine 


A portable magazine is being manu- 
factured by Littleford Bros. of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, which is designed to 
handle small quantities of powder con- 





Littleford portable powder magazine 


veniently and safely, reducing great- 
ly the possibility of danger from ex- 
plosion in case of fire, as the magazine 
can be quickly removed from the 
vicinity. Another good feature of it 
is that it is said to be weather-proof. 

The construction of the magazine is 
high class, it being made of heavy 
steel stiffened with angle iron bars 
and the seams closely riveted. A 
cover overlaps the sides and ends. It 
has strong hinges and a hasp and it 
is mounted on steel axles and cast 
wheels. The magazine is _ painted 
neatly inside and outside with graphite 
paint. 


New Hirschy Washer 


One of the latest types of washers 
on the market is the Hirschy Multi- 
motor, for homes where electricity is 
not available. It is equipped with the 
multi-motor engine and is strong and 
simple in construction. To operate, 
it is only necessary to close the switch 
and pull on the starter. All gears 
and moving parts are enclosed. It is 
designed to wash and wring the finest 
clothes or the heaviest blanket, and is 
made with a folding platform for two 

















The Hirschy multi-motor washer 


extra tubs. The machine is equipped 
with a pulley to operate the churn and 
all other small household machinery. 

The new cone device shown in the 
illustration, it is claimed, absolutely 
prevents clothes from massing in the 
center of the tub. It forces the 
clothes into a wider circle and a 
greater volume of water. The slant 
of the cone gives the water a third 
motion, thus causing a much greater 
water agitation, the concern states. 
This tremendous water agitation keeps 
the clothes free from each other and 
gives the hot suds greater power to 
force themselves through the clothes, 
thus increasing its efficiency to loosen 
and carry the dirt away. The top 
lip on the cone prevents the clothes 
from rubbing against the dolly, elimi- 
nating all wear and tear. The Hirschy 
Company, 722 Second Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is the manufac- 
turer. 


Reading matter continues on page 132 
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“‘A hanger for any door that slides”’ 











Twitchell Air Gage 


The Twitchell Gauge Company, 1517 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III., 
is marketing an improved Twitchell 
air gage designed with a new release 
which makes it more convenient to re- 
lease the indicator bar after reading 
the pressure. 

It is said that the absolute locking 
of the indicator bar at the point of 
pressure makes impossible any inac- 
curate reading caused by the slipping 


Attractive display card containing one 
dozen Twitchell gages 


of the indicator through gravity or 
through a jerk. The gage can be held 
in any convenient position for reading 
and can be taken to the headlight or 
read in the dark by running a finger 
along the ratchet of the indicator bar, 
without danger of the indicator com- 
ing out of place. 


‘* Standard’ Gas Saver 


A new gasoline saver for Ford cars 
called the “Standard” gas saver has 
been placed on the market by the W. 
F. Meyers Sales Company, 2505 South 
Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. It 
is very simple and is installed in a 
few minutes, being attached to air 
side of carburetor. 

The gas saver works on a soundly 
scientific principle—that of breaking 
up the gasoline globules into infinitely 
minute particles, thus releasing the 
power that is bound up and lost in 
the combustion chambers. The con- 
cern advises that the gas saver makes 


perfect mixture, produces more power, 
and less carbon, a cool motor and 
saves twenty-five per cent of gasoline. 


Electric Valve Grinder 


The illustration below is that of a 
new tool made by the Black & Decker 
Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md., which 
is of rather unusual design and con- 
struction. It is an electric motor- 
driven device with an _ oscillating 
spindle. The spindle oscillates with a 
long, steady sweep similar to the 
movement obtained in grinding by 
hand, but many times more rapidly, it 
is claimed. The patented Black & 
Decker “pistol grip and _ trigger 














Black & Decker electric valve grinder 


making it pos- 


is embodied, 

operate and control this 
grinder in an unusually convenient 
manner. A 1/6 hp. motor is used 
which is air cooled. It operates on 
standard power circuits either alter- 
nating current with range 25 to 60 
cycles or direct current, being made 
for circuits of 110 volts, 220 volts and 
32 volts. 

The motor and gearing with recipro- 
cating mechanism are completely en- 
closed in an aluminum housing, the 


switch” 
sible to 


gearing and oscillating movement be- 
ing separated from the motor com- 
partment and packed in grease. The 
grinding spindle runs in a ball thrust 
bearing. The armature shaft runs on 
ball bearings and the gears are 
mounted on shafts ground to size sup- 
ported at both ends in long bronze 
bushings. Bits are provided that make 
the tool adaptable to various types of 
valves. 


Rubber Goods Preserver 


The Rubber Preserving Company of 
752 Otis Building, Chicago, IIl., has 
introduced a product called “Kepu- 
ruber” to preserve the “life” of rub- 
ber goods, keeping them live and elas- 
tic until worn out. “Kepuruber” is a 
patented formula in liquid form, sold 
in 1-lb. cans. It may be applied with 
a brush or soft rag. It is said to pre- 
vent oxidation which causes rubber to 
quickly rot. 

The company advises that “Kepu- 
ruber” makes new tires last longer 


Can of “Kepuruber” rubber preserver 
and also extends the life of old ones. 
It not only preserves the rubber, main- 
taining its early toughness, but it pro- 
tects the tires against heat and fric- 
tion, oiled roads and other destructive 
agencies to which they are subjected. 

The liquid product may be used to 
advantage on new tires, old tires, air 
hose, fire hose, garden hose, rubber 
boots, rubber shoes, rubber coats, rub- 
ber belting, rubber packing, hot water 
bottles, hospital articles, door mats, 
life preservers, etc. 


Reading matter continues on page 134 
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Over all roads—ground grit 
TIRE: 


HARTFORD line is en- 
joying a nation-wide 'repu- 
tation, because it offers— 


—anti-skid efficiency, and 


—tire insurance against road wear. 


Impress your customers that 


HARTFORD TIRES offer them 


this protection. 


HARTFORD DISTRIBUTORS 


Albany Hdwe. & Iron Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Auto Supply Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Beals-McCarthy & Rogers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burhans & Black, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bostwick-Braun Co., Toledo, O. 
Blish-Mize-Silliman Hdwe. Co., Atchison, 
Kans. 
Crump Co., B. T., Richmond, Va. 
Decatur & Hopkins Co., Boston, Mass. 
Delaware Elec. & Supply Co., Wilming 
ton, Del. 
Dils & Son Co., H. P., Parkersburg, W. 


a. 
Downing Electrical Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
Economy Auto Supply Co., Newark, N. J 
Ferguson-Adist Co., Burlington, Vt. 
General Auto Supply Co., Amarillo, Tex 
Goodby-Rankin Co., Providence, R, I. 
Knapp & Spencer Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Morley-Murphy Hdwe. Co., Green Bay, 

Wi 


is. 
Martin-Evans Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Hartford Strongheart 
Cord Tread 


Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

May Hdwe. Co., F. P., Washington, D. C 

Myers Harper, F., York, Pa. 

Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 

Pneumatic Tire & Repair Co., Philade) 
phia, Pa. 

Prusia Hdwe. Co., Fort Dodge, Ia 

Reilly Bros. & Raub, Lancaster, Pa. 


Stauffer-Eshleman & Co., New Orleans, 


La, 
Suelflohn & Seefeld, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Phila., Pa 
Tracy-Wells Co., Columbus, O. 


Wilson Hdwe. Co., The E. L., Beaumont, 


Texas. 
Wilson & Pugh, Cumberland, Md 
Worthington Co., Geo., Cleveland, O 
Weed & Co., J. D., Savannah, Ga. 


Wade & Dunton Motor Car Co., Lewiston, 
fe 


Witte Hdwe. Co., St. Louis. Mo 


“” Plain 
Tread Tread 


ping HARTFORD 


insure your 


safety. 








Hartford Rubber 


Works Company 
1790 Broadway, New York 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


Des Arc, ARK.—Neighbors & Caskey, successors to 
G. W. Knauff, request catalogs on the following lines: 
Bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing. 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves:and shelf hardware. 


MARIANNA, ARK.—The Karicofe Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $45,000 to deal in 
automobile accessories, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, games, 
wagons and buggies. The incorporators are C. L. 
Karicofe, Arthur Colter and T. H. Newbern. Catalogs 
requested. 


QUITMAN, GA.—The Girtman-Grover Company has 
taken over the stock of the G. W. Averett Hardware 
Company. 

Fuora, [Ltu.—The W. A. Karr Lumber & Hardware 
Company has bought the Keller-Brayer stock. 


Poo, ILL —Jesse Ports has purchased a half interest 
in the Buck hardware store, and the name of the firm 
has been changed to Buck & Ports. 


POSEYVILLE, IND.—P. E. Robb & Co. now own the 
business formerly conducted by J. M. Hunter. 


VALPARAISO, IND.—The Maxwell Implement Company 
has increased its stock from $40,000 to $70,000. 


APLINGTON, IowA.—Lindeman & Brower, who have 
purchased the stock of Van Gerpen Bros., request cat- 
alogs on bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, build- 
ers’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. 


Exira, Iowa.—John Nelson has disposed of his hard- 
ware store to Corl & Terhune. 


Hartwick, Iowa.—Korns & Foulk will commence the 
erection of a new building 44 x 70 ft. about April 1. 
They request catalogs on a line of shelving. 


PLANO, Iowa.—J. W. Chardler has recently bought 
the H. S. Frost hardware stock. 


CHERRYVALE, KAN.—G. H. Sinnet has moved to a new 
location at 112 West Main Street. 


St. JoHN, KAN.—Dewey E. John has purchased an 
interest in the hardware business of the Charles R. 
Harlan Company. Catalogs requested on automobile 
accessories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, sew- 
ing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, toys, games 
and washing machines. 

RUSSELLVILLE, Ky.—B. L. Robey and W. S. Browning 
have purchased the hardware and implement business 
of the Logan County Hardware Company. The new 
firm will be known as the Logan County Hardware & 
Auto Company. 

CHARLOTTE, MIcH.—Vine Peters has bought the in- 
terest of J. W. Munger in the Munger Hardware Com- 
pany. 

CHasKaA, MINN.—Frank White has disposed of his 
stock of hardware and implements to Tiedeman & 
Baer. The new owners request catalogs on belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 


household specialites, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


Le Sueur, MINN.—R. T. Bryan has bought the im 
plement stock of C. N. Cosgroves. 


MADISON, MINN.—Albrecht & Simensen have started 
in the implement business here, carrying a line of the 
following, on which catalogs are requested: Automobile 
accessories, cream separators, gasoline engines, heavy 
— implements, wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 


St. VINCENT, MINN.—The Farmers Implement Com- 
pany of St. Vincent, Inc., has been incorporated to 
deal in automobile accessories, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, churns, cream separators, gasoline en- 
gines, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. The capital stock is $25,000, and W. E 
Ford and others are the incorporators. 


CRANE, Mo.—W. L. Hinton has sold his interest in 
Willis Wiley & Company. 


MARCELINE, Mo.—The Central Hardware Company 
is putting in new store fixtures and adding a line of 
electrical goods. 


ALBION, NEB—Loken & Osner, who have recently 
suffered a fire loss, have put in a new stock and fix- 
tures. They request catalogs on a general line of hard. 
ware. 


BUSKIN, NEB.—Hutchinson Wade & Co. request cat- 
alogs on automobile accessories, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, cream separators, gasoline engines, harness, 
heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, pumps and 
washing machines. 


REPUBLICAN CiTy, NeB.—L. L. Johnson, purchaser 
of the McEwen hardware store, requests catalogs. 


STANTON, NEB.—The Krenzien Cash Hardware, suc- 
cessor to G. H. Glaser & Son, requests catalogs on the 
following items: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop 
and washing machines. 

THURSTON, NEB.—Palmer & Vasina have sold out to 
Riedler & Cowles. Catalogs requested on farm ma 
chinery. 

ONEIDA, N. Y.—W. H. Ceigler will, about May 1, 
occupy his new quarters at 49 Madison Street, which 
has been equipped with new shelving, show cases, new 
store front, etc. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—The firm of Gay & Arring- 
ton has been dissolved. R. R. Gay will continue the 
business under his own name. 

PINEToP, N. C.—The Marrow-Pitt Hardware Com- 
pany, with a branch store at Tarboro, has commenced 
business here. The concern will handle a line of au- 
tomobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm. implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, in shop, wagons and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested. 

BRINSMADE, N. D.—Mr. R. P. Forest has commenced 
business here. 
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